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C H R l S T I A N R E G I 8 T E R fe | Faith. 1 held my cross in every church and house, 


| And vestry room, o’er the communion table ; 
PUBLISHED BY { 


D AVID RE ED. | They trod it under foot in broils of sect, 


| And knocked it from my hand with iron creeds, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET. 


on Hope. Love said, Return to heaven ; but I had left 
J. H. MORISON, aon 


E. PEABODY,  messean ; 
A. P. PEABODY, Faith. 


F. D. HUNTINGTON, ; Love. I was not well received on mortal ground. 
Allwheres I went, in Christ’s persuasive name, 
Enforcing love ; the love of man to man, 
Re Of neighborhood to neighborhood, of sect 


| To sect of party too to party, of nation 
PHILO. | Tonation. Current as the air, I would 


We gave last week some notice of this re-| Have swathed the earth ; from every fountain sprung, 
markable poem. For the benefit of such of our! That every man from his domestic well 


j " | Might draw his bucket fall. But fear congealed 
ers as may not be able to get the k, and All hearts, like winter. °T was not hate, ut first, 


as furnishing specimens of its quality, we shall) or any depravation of desire. 
here give liberal extracts from it. The princi) Faith. Indeed, twas not. Beside these fearful ones, 
pal personages are Philo, an enthusiastic Chris- | At their own firesides, I have sat, and they 
tian reformer, and Annie to whom he is betroth- scone all ees ieee ceameet 
i * i . } ow they wishe: love, w tried 
ed, the angel Gabriel, who conveys him over the To love, how they would give all they were worth 
whole earth and into it, three sisters, Faith, | ro iove, but dare not. Then 1 visited 
Hope and Love, the Wandering Jew, and | ‘The other side, and found the same sad tale— 
Charles, a Skeptic There are other subordi- Both parties feared to Jove each other. 

y J Ye , 
— characters, who add mach as the wesesty Faith. In every human breast, withal, 
and interest of the drama. The terrible evils! pyere’s ove enough to float the Pleiades ; 
that oppress the land, Intemperance, Slavery | This I believe, as strange as’tis ; enough 
and War, are drawn in the boldest colors. Ga-| T° fill city, would they draw it off, 


| . 
. : : As they have treated Lake Cochituate. 
briel and Philo reach Mexico during the war. Weree cuit ii teilltee tativilinstt edthe 
Philo. My faith 


That had this love, but knew not how, or feared, 
Is sprained; it cannot walk But Jet me know To loosen it ; who took my cross, and carved 
The worst, and hang my hope meanwhile, on horn 


Its image from the substance of their hearts, 
Of the pale moon. How can the sun shine here? Then hiding it, for prudence, or for shame. 


My cross could do good service yet. 


to All communications, as well as letters of business, 
“hould be addressed ro THE PuBLISHER. 











. . 


Phantasm of War. Ha! Gabriel, thou art too late. Love. 1 would unbind humanity, dispark 
These secret treasuries of love, unearth 
This frightened confidence, this needful trust 
Bring face to face ; take off the crust from deeps, 
Volcanic deeps, of pure and gentle feeling, 
And let the honeyed lava overspread 
The people. Burke and Robespierre had hearts 
Alike, and needs, and aims ; and might, as brothers, 
Have taken counsel of each other, worked 
In one another's gardens knelt together 
: : At the same shrine of universal good. 

After this, some of the terrible workings of | Celnoet and Gersionn a00 eho tn Seed, 
the war are shown, and Philo, overpowered by Though in each other's eyes they see a devil. 
| Twixt man and man, the State inshades itself, 
| Or now, the Church, perhaps ; however birthed, 
There is a dread of seeing what one is, 
| Of being what one should be, and of taking 
| What man himself, or God, would freely give. 
When one goes forth, they run as from a ghost. 


The war 
Exists,—thou lt not blame me for pushing it. 
l am distressed for thee, dear Philo; why 
So sad, thy look replete with rue ? 


Philo. Thou art 
Not devil damned, but devil glorified. 


War. Thou art quite complimentary. Work on, 
My daughters ; never mind this driveller. 








them, exclaims : 


Philo. God remains. O Thou 
Inscrutable, my blindness bows to Thee ! 
My troubles shore upon thy bosom, God ; 
In this thy sufferance of wrong, let not 
My feeble will be harassed. Thou art just ; 


Hope. We fell one winter day upon a woodman ; 
But spare my country ; let returning love 


| is axe snapped keenly through the frozen umbrage ; 
Forestall the course of doom, prevent the law , ] ; 
His grizzly beard was tricked with icicles ; 
Ofruin. Ope the eyes ofall our rulers, | aot 
; : | His flesh was tender as a child’s ; he took 
Supremest councils of the nation bring | 
: , ™ Us to his lodge and stirred the fire, and spread 
To penitence. The people’s passions wild, j p 
| A blouse, whereon we sat. We talked together,— 


And cruel selfishness, consume before ; 
The brightness of the Coming of thy Son | His tough soul listened as he were encharmed ; 
ne 4 Ps J 5 . : 
And 0! to see his face perspire, and how 


Renew the hour, fift up the prostrate times. 
| His spirit came and went, was beantiful. 

He said our words did shake his feelings, like 
| An apple-tree ; the ripened fruit fell off ; 
| And he was glad that any vatued what 
| He was, and did, and inward grew ; that there 
} Alone, in winter, the Beatitudes 
| Were precious to him, as his daily bread, 
| And that he had four stalwart sons, just such 
| Ashe, who worked with him, and felt with him ; 
| Then absent hauling timber to the Lake. 

Faith. There are some Clergy men—I know mem well— 
rraving Christ's image and hij superscription ; 
Great souls, at sea, whose ing into port 
The world may jook for by the first fair wind. 


At the thought of slavery he says, 


The South I love, its clime, its fruit, its birds 
That on New England summers sweetly flute ; 
Its people too, and their humanities ; 

T love their interests as much as they ; 

‘There are magnific spirits there, and thoughts 
Of highest augury. But ah : there is 

A system there, that double-knots those states 
In curses, banefully ubiquitous, 

Invisibly inclenching ali our 

Theat makes me hackle when I have gone there. 
The North is not pure, but its vice, each wise 
And prudent hand may clip. Authority 

Does not compel to dumbness, nor is sin Hope. Dost recollect that Frenchman, who received 
| And treated us so kindly, owned himself 

| A pupil in the school of love, and hoped 

| That we would call and see him frequently ? 


The underprop of our establishment. 
Reform is free, each bird sings its own song ; 
E’en selfishness is friable ; who lists 


it the } hed not like. 
si lianas ah ina Faith. We visited a college, where were minds 


These extracts may give some idea of the On tiptoe, looking for the breaking East. 
philanthropy of the poem, which through all the | Love. How certain Theotogicals replied 


; 4 . . y Anti ns, 
violence of its emotions at the sight of wrong That we were wanton Antinomians 
Had best be off, and pelted us, and made 


never loses its temper, or its feeling of compas- Us run for life, I think you’ve not forgotten. 


sion for the wrong-doer. Through the whole 


Faith. Nor how a sculptor sculptured us in marble, 
are sprinkled passages of quiet beauty and love- | Nor now a poet wrote us gilt-edged sonnets ; 
liness. After surveying the terrible evils that | A preacher spake of us in metaphor, 
prey upon the earth, we have the following | 4 ™rmet let us ride upon his cart, 
A ferryman took 4s gratis o’er a river, 
oe A milliner copied us in three rag dolls, 
A noble lady asked us to a party, 


Annie. Philo, look here! Upon a bed of leaves 
Because we were so pretty, so she said, 


A woman sleeps; some gentle lady, sooth, 


He had not where to lay his head. Go home ; 

We will sce you erelong, and your good friends. 
Having, you take us ; cherishing, we dwell 

With you. Our spirit, not our persons, you desire. 
Possessed «f these, we are your guests and self, 
Our essence fused in all humanity, 

Our voices heard on every tongue, our eyes 
Beaming from every eye, and m the street 

The Loving, Faithful, Hopeful, walking, then 
Vanish our forms, ourselves remain. 


We must close with a few shorter extracts, 
which with what we have already quoted must, 
we think, show the author to be, in many ways, 
a writer of no common power. 


Voice of the Wisdom of God. Philo, my child, 
Thy prayer I hear, thy wish before me comes. 
To human weakness all cannet be known 5 
Hamility must wait, and work, and find 
Its end in doing ; time resolves itself. 

’Fore valor Evil fleeth ; turns to Good. 

I give you ears, hear; feet, walk ; eyes, behold. 
The Future opens as you go along, 

Sufticient for itself, in weal, in woe, 

Beyond the mountains I am; there are inns 
For travelling souls. Go quietly to bed, 

And leave the morrow’s sun with me, and do 
Not tie it to your window. Work as works 
The ant, you shall have store in harvest time. 


He liveth for himself, who lives for me, 
God's glory lying in man’s excellence. 


From the beginning, Philo, until now, 

The pure in heart their God have seen. He gave 
Celestial fire to all accepting souls, 

And laid no curse upon the distribution 5 
Encomipassed Earth with swords of cherubim, 
Nor hath an evil thing gone into it ; 

His blue eye watched its sleeping and its waking, 
And mutherly his winds have fanned its heat ; 

| The louely sparrow-cry of grief and woe, 

| In Christian or in Heathen realms, he hears ; 
Renews the years of earth, and every spring 
Gives it away to man, as a young bride. 


God feeds the Earth with his essential life; 4 
All being, space, and time, he cherishes ; 

His Spirit, weaving spheres together, veils 
Itself beneath its gorgeous handiwork. 


Man’s will, the last and noblest work of God, 
Endowed with all resource and perquisite, : 
Set up in large munificence of good, 

Must keep its own accounts, and if it run 
Behind, blame not the majesty of Heaven. 


Not man, tis God, still waits the better day, 
While Mercy’s hand is fall of pardonings. 
The final or the primal cause of sin 

Tis not for men to know, theirs to amend. 
God keeps his secrets to himself. 





PHILOSOPHY AND CHRISILIANITY. 





Such beautitul conditions ; haste and see. 
The Virgin’s face, and Rosalic’s fair hand ! 
Who can it be? Shall we awaken her? 
What mortal anguish can have sought repose 
In such a spot? 


Philo. Wait! Gabriel approaches, 
With sign of explication. 


What is this ? 
No gir! of iny acquaintance wears a robe 
Like that. 


Annie. 


Gabriel. The Spirit of Love you behold. 
Fhe’s dead asleep, nor can you waken her. 


dnnie. Beneath this eglantine two others lie. 


Gabriel. They are Love's sister spirits, Faith and Hope. 
Love queenly leader of the Sacred Three, 

Vagarious through the earth, fell heart heavy ; 

She made no interest, aud did no good, 

She said, and would be put to sleep, a time, 

And times, and half a time ; her sisters eke 

Did snpplicate the same ; °t was ours to lay 

That spell upon them. 


Annie. Thou’st the counter-charm ; 
I beg of thee revive them ; 1 would hear 
The voice of Love, and learn the mystery 


Of Faith and Hope. 


Gabriel. Spirit of Love, arise ; 


A mortal love is ready for thy hour. 


Spirit of Love. 1s’t morning, Gabriel? Mas that Day 
come ? 
You wake us soon, meseems ; I just began 
My dream, a dream of goodness on the earth. 


Gabriel. Good Love, and fairest of all spiritual pames, 
I knew thou wouldst rejoice to see these two, 
An’ thou shouldst choose to fal! asleep thereafter,— 
Philo and Annie, pledged for wedlock now, 
Long since to every virtue spoused, arrayed 
In wedding garments when the Lord shall come. 


Annie. Divinest ! kiss these erring lips, and like 
The altar-coal, it takes my sin away. 
I'd linger in thine eyes, as night in lap 
Of day ; pursue thee, as a cloud the sun ; 
And when thou sleepest, let me be thy dream, 
Philo and me! Art thou blest Mary’s daughter ; 
And sister too of Jesus, holy one, 
Begotten of the same o’ershadowing ? 


Love. Sweet voice, and strange as sweet! Not thus to 
be 
Addressed, my common lot. Is the new tone 
Found out, that every tongue would melodize ? 
Thou art the very woman of my dream, 
1 trow, and he was also there, and more, 
Both men and women. 


Annie. Our good friends, belike. 


Love. “Philo!” I like that name, it is so near 
To whatIam. Is the war ended? What 
New signs are stirring ? 


Gabriel. Nay, it is not ended ; 
And if it were, all is not ended, sure. 


Love. 1s this thy welcome ? I will dream again. 
Renew the untroubled trance, O Gabriel. 


Annie. O, do not disallow our springing joys. 


Gabriel. Be comforted, good Love ; thou’rt waxen pale, 
Paler than eighteen hundred years ago, 
When we had such a fete in Heaven, and thou 
Didst start for Earth, al] ardent as a youth, 
Singing and merry-making all the way. 
Faith’s cress issadly jagged and weather-worn. 
Part of Hope’s anchor too I see is gone. 

Spirit of Hope. We had a dreadful gale ; all 

Christendom 

Brake loose, as if the nether fires had gone 
Delirious ;—my anchor dragged and parted. 


And let you kiss her baby, Love, declared 

Our looks betrayed some princely lineage, 
And pity ’twas our fortunes had decayed. 

| A little boy gave us a pint of beech-nuts ; 

| The Sheik of Tripoli on each bestowed 

| A cashmere shaw! ; the Blackfoot Indians held 


| A council with us, said our word was good ; 


An old man told us we were smart young girls. 


Now, Sister Love, do not forget these things. 


Love. Dear, bright-eyed Faith, I’m not insensible 


| To what thou speakest, less to what thou art; 


A phosphorescent root that lights the dusk 


| and lonesome hour. When we have cuddled down 
Together in the storm, thy lively mood 


Has kept us warm, and sometimes made us gay. 
I’ve sailed upon an iceberg, till it reached 

The tropics, where it melted. When will melt 
These frozen nations, whose collisions dire, 


| And booming imminence, doth fright the earth ! 
| The Sun of Righteousness shines cold and dull 


Through wintry fogs of prevalent decline. 
The best of men do button up their coats, 


| Increase their wood piles ; there’s no heat abroad. 


Revivalists but make a muddy March. 
Poets, will they not rise, the Prodigals, 
And go unto their Father? The Nine Girls, 
How long shal! they supplant the Son of God, 
Phebean brooks be sought, the Well of Life 
Given to cant and the conventicle ? 
| Must Shelley’s great heart perish, as a waif, 
| With none to save, and multitudes to tear ? 
We found him, like a pear in middle winter, 
Neglected on the tree, stiff, shrivelied, while 
His fellows lay in warm affections garnered. 
| We would have cheered him, but we came too late 
And could no more than shrive his soul for heaven. 
ius Woman no more excellent device 
Than gossip, worsted work, and drilling ears ? 
Shall the essays of Art and Eloquence 
Never surpass the gelid, brittle foam, 
That rises through the ice-flaws in the river ? 
O, would the heart of human kind refund 
| The pearls, and gems, and golden argosies . 
| Absorbed within its depths! The Holy Ghost, 
Christ, Beauty, Prophecies, the stars, the flowers, 
The dreams of youth, and genius’ affluence, 
| Impulse of virtue, all has man received, 
The largesses of God, his new year’s gifts, 
| To be accounted for. I pardon much, 
| And more extenuate. There are some things, 
| Here and hereafter, irremissible. 
1 would join man and man, fold realm in realm, 
Reticulate the surface of the earth 
With chains of loving minds, all hand in hand ; 
Give slips of heavenly bloom to every child, 
| While Faith aud Hope -hou'd teach the culturing ; 
Sin-buried life exhume ; with silver trump 
Should be announced the Resurrection Morn ; 
The disembodied Soul of Goodness find 
Its heaven here, new heaven promised long — 
| Where now? The sky is dark, and Hope, I know, 
| Is tired. Shall we not sleep awhile, collect 
Our wandering energies, or dream, forsooth, 
Merganthum-like, that shuts in lowery weather ? 


Annie. That may not be; thou wouldst impose regret: 
| Perdurable on transports of the hour. 

| Go hence with me, and make my home thy home. 

| Dear Love, have I one selfish thought, or one 

Untoward character, or one impure 

| Respect of life, or any dissonance 

Of universal harmony, I bare 

My soul to thee ; cleanse me throughout. Faith, Hope, 
A presence most desired, come dwell with us; 

§.t in my chamber, read my books, and play 

To me, for ye are musical ; my friends, 

Not great, but good, you would be pleased to know. 





Love. Annie, accepting soul, do not be pained 
For us; no cold, or damp, or pestilence 
Can reach us, nor doth solitude affray. 
Whom we obey, in whom your ransom lies, 





Notwithstanding all this, there are more points 
‘of union than of difference between philosophy 
‘and religion. Te the ultimate conditions of truth 
they must perfectly coincide. ‘They are differ- 
lent terms for expressing the different ways of at- 
| taining different degrees of the same sublime sci- 
lence of nature and of life, of reason and of faith, 
|of God and of man. It is very difficult to define 
and to distinguish the respective pvovinces of the- 
logy and philosophy. Some elements are com- 
mon to them both, aS to alr ana water ; anc, nke 
air and water, theology and philosophy may each, 
under some circumstances, be converted into the 
other. The difficulty of distinguishing between 
religion and philosophy is much the same, for re- 
ligion has a signification equaily wide with that 
of philosophy. But the difficulty is of course di- 
minished, though not removed, when we restrict 
the comparison to philosophy, and some one 
specific form of religion; as, for instance, when 
we ask what is the distinction between the Chris- 
tian religion and philosophy. In Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome, philosophy and religion were esseau- 
ally identical: but Christianity is generally re- 
'garded as having separated them, and raised 
many issues between them. Philossophy 1s 


his guidance to his own mental powers, helped 
by instruction from other men of higher mental 
powers. But the religious experience of some 
quickened souls under Christian influences,—of 
| such as Augustine, Fox, Bunyan, and Edwards, 


osophy either to admit a more powerful teacher 
than herself, or to claim to be that teacher utter- 
ing new lessons with unfamiliar tones. Any 
attempt to confound revelation with philosophy 
must begin by doing violence to the well-estab- 
lished meaning of words, and with such tricks 
upon language, the lessons which language is 
used to convey become unintelligible and chaot- 
ic. Revelation has its source from above, and is 
a raying out of light and truth towards the earth, 
from the central San of light and truth. Philos- 
ophy expresses the efforts made by man to inter- 
pret nature and life for himself. Egypt had set- 
ence. The Greeks had philosophy. The-Jews 
had neither of these, but they had a pure and a 
divine religion, which both Egypt and Greece 
lacked. 

The broad question presents itself to our no- 
tice, whether speculative philosophy can help the 
cause of popular religion, that is, can deepen, 
strengthen, elevate, and enforce the influence of 
pure religion upon the mass of human beings. 
If we were forced to answer this question direct- 
ly and without opportanity to define and qualify, 
we should say that popular religion cannot be 
greatly helped by the processes of speculative 
philosophy, but may find most valuable assistance 
in its results. 

Religious truth is designed for, and is needed 
by, the whole human race. It must, therefore, 
be simple, easy to be understood, plain in its les- 
sons, and authoritative in its sanctions. But the 
average degree of intellectual power in the hu- 
man race is below what philosophers in general 
estimate it to be. ‘The highest facts of science 
are made intelligible to but a few of each gener- 
ation, but a knowledge of them. is not absolutely 
essential. Religious truths are necessary for the 


tative fur all. Now a sufficient token of the fu- 
tility, if not of the absolute worthlessness, of very 
much of the religious philosophizing of the pres- 
ent day, is found in the fact, that not ove person 
among a hundred can understand or appreciate it, 
Who ean fail to note that some of our thinkers 
and writers are offering to the world, as religion, 
views and processes of thought which are within 
the compass of only a very few minds? True 
philosophy, if we could find it, and be sure of it 
when we had found it, would be true religion. 
But if all the world must wait till philosophy has 
settled its disputes and established its theories, 
many whole generations also must die, before 
true, simple religion has been wrought ont by 
philosophy. He must have but a visionary idea 
of human nature, and of the amount of intelli- 
gence in the mass of men, who supposes that 
philosophy can ever be a sufficient substitute or 
an equivalent for the Christian religion with com- 
mon people. We might as well undertake to 
make astronomers out of miners and colliers, as 
to offer the abstrusities of metaphysics to plain 
men and women, instead of the Law and the Gos- 
pel. Nor will science ever work out a religion 
for our race. The heavens may disclose more of 
their marvels, but the heavens might as well 
form an impenstrable marble dome a few miles 
above our heads, for all the aid whica their mass- 
es of mere matter could be made to furnish to 
man’s spirit, independently of the plain, authori- 
tative lessons of revealed religion. 

Nothing passes out of the mind so quickly as 
do philosophical distinctions in the terms and 
methods of argument. Only those who havea 
logical talent, and love argumentative exercises, 
can retain the philosophical attention, and acute- 
ness of pars | perception. With the mass of 
men these efforts are vain. And this unstable 





memory for terms and distinctions in argument 
mutt likewise affect the results which are expect- 
ec from them. ‘This fact alone might prove that 
the processes of speculative philosophy are not 
available to the mass of men. 

Yevit would’be manifestly unfair to argue this 
question only by referring to the lack of capaci- 
ties in the mass of men to understand, and of a 
willingness to apply themselves ‘0, the abstrusi- 
ties of metaphysics. The conclusion reached by 
such a mode of arguing would be but a return to 
the point from which the argument started, name- 
ly, that as the mass of men will not and cannot 
give themselves to metaphysics, therefore meta- 
physics are useless to them. But the same 
might be said of mathemathics, of astronomy, of 
scientific agriculture, and even of Biblical criti- 
cisin ; fo? ese are of use to millions who can- 
not follow their processes. The form of the 
question, theréfore, must be c , from the 
processes of philosophy whigh the mass of men 
cannot or will not pursue, to the results of phi- 
losophy. ‘Then, as the mass of men are reached 
by their teachers, we may askewlhether a legiti- 
inate philosophy will help these teachers to reach 


Will the results of wise metaphysical inquiries 
be auxuiliary to the communication and impres- 
sion of religious truth? Only stupidity or big- 
otry could answer this question in the negative. 

All the results of earnest thought and patient 
inquiry, pursued under the guidance of a right 
spirit, must ever be favorable to faith, and to a 
religion of which faith is the chief pillar. In ex- 
act proportion as works on speculative philosophy 
are multiplied, their unsatisfactory character will 
appear to those who may look to them to explain 
all problems. or to serve as substitutes for reli- 
gious faith with its inspired materials. But phi- 
losophy as an aid to faith is a very different thing 
from philosophy as a substitute for faith. Phi- 
losophical views of the Scriptures, and of the plan 
and substance of the Christian religion, might be 
made very invigorating to the minds of the believ- 
ing. But it would be difficult to conceive or to 
realize the idea of a philosophical treatise which 
might supersede the Bible, so as to take its place 
in public or family worship, in the lonely hours 
of absence or travel, iwthe sick-chamber, or by 
the death-bed. 

There can be no question but that the reli- 
gious faith of very many persons might be cheered 
and strengthened, if they conld be made to phi- 
losophize,—to reason, weigh, and deliberate, and 
thus to confirm what they wish to believe, and to 
remove objections which perplex or confound 
them. Thus, for instance, a person of fair intel- 





understood to proclaim that man must trust for | 


who have moved millions,—has compelled Phil- 


| ligence may say,—*‘ Jam _ troubled by the fact, 
| that any evil should exist under the government 
|) of a perfectly wise, powerful, and good God.” 
| Now we may quote Scripture texts to that man, 
jand yet not satisly him, beeause they are not 
j suited to his state of mind,—they are not suffi- 
jcient for him. They are fair conclusions, per- 
| haps, but he wishes to know the processes in- 
| volved in them. It is somewhat as if you should 
|offer hima gross amount as wages for work 
;done at intervals, in broken days, and with de- 
ductions made for his waste or your charges 
} against him, without stating to him the puartic- 
lulars. He wishes to know the intricate mathe- 
| matics of the account. ‘The principle of faith in 
one who is louking at the evi] thatis in the world, 
iso far from being able to receive ihe conclusion 
las stated positively in Scripture texts, is stag- 
| gered and weakened by those statements. Phi- 
tecaphy my rehove his difficultres, and it mey 
not. For then the quesuon couge up, Is the man 
able and willing to philosophiat Can he sus- 
tain his mental attention? Can he keep the 
| thread of an argument! Will he be patient, dis- 
criminating, and candid! Above all, will he re- 
tain the principle of faith with which he started, 
or part with it, taking as a substitute his limited 
discoveries in the open, but bewildered, field of 
truth? “ This supposed case presents to us fairly 
the province of speeulative philosophy, with the 
| conditions of its profitable use. Its province is 
| specific and limited, not general or universal. It 
| is to explain, to illustrate, to relieve, and to con- 
lfirmtruth. Its value depends on the intelligence, 
the mental power, the discrimination, the pene- 
tration, the candor, of him who employs it. 
Philosophy and faith may both deal with the 
same truths which religion proposes to man, but 
| they deal differently withthem. Those shining 
| truths, like the stars, we are always to see, and 
| contemplate, and inquire of, but never on earth 
are we to approach nearer tothem. So says re- 
ligion, and she commits those truths to the keep- 
‘ing of faith. But philosophy wishes to approach 
| nearer to them and to look behind them. There 
is no disguising that that is the uneasy wish, the 
proud aim, of philosophy. Thus the profitable 
‘exercises of philosophy are those which recog- 
| nize, which discuss, and argue for the existence 
}and the authority of those truths. The unprofit- 
j able exercises of philosophy are those which at- 
‘tempt to give,the whole explanation of those 
| truths, or to pierce through them, or to look be- 
| hind thein Faith is the home, the resting-place 
of the soul, where truth comes to nourish i1t.— 
| Philosophy is the course of wanderings and ex- 
cursions. Philosophy and religion make men 
| desire truth on many vital subjects. Religion 
| brings that truth to men, philosophy sets them to 
| searching after it themselves. Of that portion of 
| truth which religion leaves undisclosed or unex- 
| plained, she asks of faith to be the voucher. Of 
|that portion of truth which philosophy fails to 
discover, she is al-vays doubtful and unhappy be- 
}eause of the doubt. Faith must come in for its 
| full authority, either at the beginning or at the 
_end of philosophy,—or man’s wisdom. Of very 
| many of the Hebrew titles in the Old Testament, 
}the name of God makes one syllable, standing 
|sometimes the first, sometimes the last. But 
| whether that syllable be at the beginning or at 
the end of the word, the human name is conse- 
lerated by the divine. El-ijah was a prophet of 
| God, Gabri-e/ is an angel ofGod. God with man, 
!and man with God, mean much the same thing. 
| After this example, philosophy must attach it- 
i self to faith, and allow faith to form a part of it, 
vif philosophy would be a consecrated science. 
[Christian Examiner. 





WHAT HAVE I DONE? 


| Who that comprehends the mission of life, or 
| is capable of any serious and spiritual reflection, 
| is not impelled to retire within himself for a mo- 
| ment as the funeral of the departed year passes 
‘by, and comparing his hopes, his purposes, and 
|his vows, with what he has accomplished or 
‘even attempted, ask himself, ‘* What have I 
jdone?”? But it is a bitter exclamation rather 
|than an interrogation ; for as he clearly sees and 
is compelled to acknowledge to himself, little 
has been achieved at the end of the year of what 
he had proposed and expected at the beginning ; 
and his spirits, saddened by the conviction that 
his life has been running to waste, finds relief 
only in the hope of a better future. Is he assur- 
ed of thist Is not the past the prophet of the 
future? Will he not be what he has been, and 
do as he has done before? Will it not be at the 
| obsequies of life itself as it is at the funeral of 
another year, in the review of which the actor 
will be compelled, as he passes from the stage 
where he had resolved and hoped to achieve so 
much, to repeat the self-condemnatory exclama- 
tion, What have I donet As he entered the 
race of life, gazing admiringly upon the new ob- 
jects breaking upon his eye at every step’s ad- 
vance, what ardor fired his heart! What hopes 
sported dazzlingly before his mind! What 
strength of purpose nerved him for vigorous ac- 
tion! Have these hopes been realized ; these 
purposes been executed, and his efforts so far as 
ted eg acim crowned with success? Has he ac- 
complished what he purposed? Is he what he 
hoped to be? Has he attained to the goodness 
or greatness he proposed and expected! Is he 
ready to die, and leave for record and remei- 
brance only what he has done and what he is! 
The question need not be answered; in the 


happiness and the virtue of all, and should there- 
fore be understood, be made credible and authori- 





the mass of men and affect them religiously} 


shame and sorrow of unwise and inefficient liv- 
ing, every one wraps his face in his mantle in 
the review of the departed year. 

To the large and noble mind, sti]! more to the 
christian, nothing is more painful than the thought 
of living idle and uselessly—of domg nothing 
and being nothing. ‘The immortal spirit in man 
shows its divinity in its longings and struggles 
for something greater and better. Not for sel- 
fish ends, but from the spontaneity of its own 
nature, it is ever restless and intent on achieve- 
ment, and seeks for praise not as an object 
and consummation, but as the evidence and seal 
of praise-worthy doings. But who attains the 
ends he proposes? Not the orator, not the poet, 
not the scholar, not the artist, all of whom come 
shoit of the ideal furm of excellence they saw 
and after it pursued ; not the philanthropist, who 
dies amidst degradation and suffering still invok- 
ing his aid ; not the Christian, who whatever he 
has done, can hardy see the trace of it in the 
world’s condition ; not the minister, so many of 
whose parishioners remain ignorant despite his 
instructions, atid go to the grave.without hope, 
notwithstanding his tears and warnings. At the 
of their career, that view of the unattained, 
that consciousness of ineffectual and unworthy 
living, which had all.along been so discouraging 
and depressing to the noble ininded and the good, 
will be yet clearer and deeper; and forgetting 
what they had done in the recollection of the in- 
finitely more and greater they had not accom- 
plished or attempted, they will select for the dis- 
courses to be preached at their funerals the text, 
so beautifully and touchingly in harmony with 
his character, directed by the good and apostolic 
Dr. Church of Pelham to be preached from at 
his decease : ‘* The Lord grant unto him that he 
may find merey of the Lord in that day !”’ 

It is some relief, however, to know, that much 
of the good we may have proposed and strug- 
gled to accomplish, was unattainable through the 
strength of opposing circumstances and the fee- 
bleness of our own powers. There is also a co- 
partnership in effect ; alone our labors may be 
imperceptible in their influence upon society and 
the world ; but conjoined with others wiser and 
better, their natural and decreed result shall be 
the filling of the earth with the knowledge and 
glory of God. Nor is life any more than death 
the whole of us. Beyond is a career boundless 
in its extent, unobstructed in the progress, where 
every worthy aspiration shall be gratified, every 
attempt for good or goodness be succeeded, and 
the purposes which are now formed and cherish- 
ed but frustrated, be carried out to suecessive is- 
sue, and the whole be crowned with an exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory. Courage, then, 
christian soldier! one more year of struggle, and 
then perchance the victory. [Cong. Journal. 





The following passage from Mr. Chapin’s 
Sermong,is a striking and as we believe no more 
than just-—description of the influence which 
Christianity has had on the progress of society* 


are in a far better condition now, than the same 
class of communities were before the advent of 
Jesus. 
have intervened, there has never been, since 
then, any absolute decline in society. The pulse 
of improvement has beat steadily through the 
West srrgrant-periods, The darkest ages were 
lighted by a higher intelligence, and animated b 

a profoander morality, than Egypt, or Greece, 
or Rome, in their best estate. Of course I do 
not speak now of the sublime and chosen few, 
hut I contrast the masses of one epoch with the 
masses of another. And I would bear upon 


of Christianity is to be compared with the gene- 
ral operation of elements which existed before it, 
and that its progressive influence is to be detect- 
ed in general results. I say, then, that the mo- 


that a new and astonishing force was in the 
world—a foree affecting the mass of humanity, 
and not merely a few individuals, a sect, ora 
nation. Yes, a new force it was that burst as it 
were from the very core of the world, breaking 
the old order of things in pieces, dashing down 
its marble superstitions, injecting a distinct pe- 
culiarity among its gigantic customs, and Jeaving 
a chasm between ancient and modern history. 
That dividing-line which no eye can miss, is 


dares approve it, like Cato in the street, or Ci- 
cero in the forum. But, above all, our religion 
confronts such iniquity, wars against it, and 
moves us to overcome it. Can we say this of the 
religions of antiquity? Can we say this of those 
who attended a Lecce or a Bacchic festival ? 
Even when -orruption in modern society is deep, 
and seems deepening, the true conception remains. 
There is a moral ideal, a popular standard of 
virtue, that rebukes this corruption, and that fur- 
nishes a recuperative influence. 


RELIGION ALWAYS A FRIEND. 
[This is the title of a discourse preached by our 
friend Rev. J. H. Heywoop, of Louisville, when 


in severe affliction, and we publish it entire, that 
it may reach and comfort other hearts. ] 


They that sow in tearsshall reapin joy. He that goeth 
forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubiless 
come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.— 
PsaLm exxvi, 5, 6. 

This language of the sacred writer is very 
touching. It cannot be read in any frame of 
mind, in any season of life, without affecting one 
by. its pathos and simple beauty. But in sor- 
row’s season it is peculiarly dear. Its tenderness 
of tone harmonizes with the heart, when the heart 
in its sensitiveness yearns for tenderness; its 
hopefulness of spirit is encouraging to the soul, 
when the fainting soul especially needs encour- 
agement. 

As are the tone and spirit of this passage, so 
are the tone and spirit of the whole Bible. The 
sacred volume is characterized by a tone of ten- 
derness, and pervaded by a spirit of hopefulness. 
How could it be otherwise, when such are the 
characteristics of the religion of which the Bible 
is the expression? Religion’s tones are tones of 
tenderness, and her spirit is always a spirit of 
hope. About her there is nothing harsh nor dis- 
heartening. She comes to us as an angel. No! 
let me use a more familiar wori—the earthly 
synonyme of that heavenly word—she comes to 
us as a friend, a genuine friend, and wears the 
look, and speaks the words ofa friend. Her 
countenance is serious, but not sad. Her eye, 
as it turns lovingly upon us, beams with benigni- 
ty ; and when she takes our hand into her hand, 
we cannot but feel that its gentle pressure is the 
pressure of the hand of afleetion : and her voice, 
soft and low, yet penetrating as that heard by the 
Prophet of old, we recognize as the voice of 
friendship. She comes to us as a friend, and to 
discharge the highest office of friendship—to lead 
us to God. She would take us by the hand, and 
lead us into the very presence of that Friend of 
friends She would place us immediately before 
Him, and have us look upon His countenance, 
knowing that if we look upon it we cannot but 
trust in Him, and that if we trust in Him we 
shall not faint nor fall. 

Perfect trust in Ged, This is the great end 
which religion would effect. This is the great 





; 
| this spirit in his heart, the pilgrim of life cannot 
Whatever seasons of corruption may | be gloomy nor despondent. Clouds may gather 


this, as a main point—that the general operation | 


ment Christianity struck the earth, it was evident | 


lesson taught by the Saviour; a lesson, which, if 


That the Kingdom of God is coming, I would | thoroughly learned by God's pupils in his school 
observe, in the first place, is indicated by the fact | of life, will make all the discipline of that schoo] 


that the most civilized communities of the world | —S2d and joyous—profitable to all. 


Perfeet trustin God. Blessed spirit! With 


}over him, but through them he sees Heaven’s 
light still shining. Night may spread her veil 
| around, but she cannot shut out the mildly-beam- 
jing, ever-beaming stars. He may be ealled to 
| go into the desert, but birds will bear -him Pro- 
phet’s food. The path of life may seem to lead 
| only through a wilderness, but he will be guid- 
| ed to many a green spot, where, by the cool 
| waters and under the spreading palm, he may 
| find refreshment and rest. 

Dear friends, I have come to our sanctuary this 
| morning to engage in its services, in the hope 
that these services, with the blessing of God, 
{may help us, you and me, to attain more and 
| more of the divine spirit. 

At this time, I could not, if I wonld, speak to 
/ you, except from the experience of the past few 
days. 1 would not, if I could, for it seems to 
|me that God has drawn very nigh, and spoken 
| with peculiar solemnity to you, as well as to me, 
and I would not that his presence should be un- 
| felt, nor his words be uttered in vain. 

And what does this experience, or, rather, 
| what does God, speaking through this exper- 
jience, bid me utter? Words of sadness and of 
|gloom? QO, no! God is very good, and he bids 


the threshold whence the Kingdom of God | me speak, and, I trust, will kindly enable me to 
began its march through the earth. Since then; Speak, words of gratitude and hope. I would 
it has been evident that a moral Power is among | lay no dark cypress bough upon the altar this 
men, accomplishing vast and blessed changes, | morning, but would have my humble offering a 
Whatever may haye been the specific differences | branch, or a leaf even, from the Tree of Life, 
between Athens and Rome for instance, they | that stands ever-blooming fast by the river of 


bear a common resemblance indicating the opera- 
tion of common ideas. But go forward as many 
years from the preaching of the Apostles, as 
backward previous to their mission, and see what 
a revolution had been wrought in the very heart 
of society. We may find, perhaps, a less refin- 
ed literature, less graceful manners, and, on the 
whole, a ruder civilization—but a tar healthier 
one. A civilization, too, containing a spring of 
progress, the energy of which we feel to day, and 
the limit of which we dare not prophecy. We 
shall find the uncultivated masses, bound by 
sanctions which the great men of Paganism could 
not fix, and lifted by a faith which they could 
not obtain, 

And see what ideas have come down to us 
since the coming of Christ; ideas whose very 
familiarity constitutes the argument I am now 
urging. ‘The great doctrine of human brother- 
hood, of the worth of a man; that he is not to be 
trod upon as a footstool, or dashed in pieces as a 
worthless vessel ; and the doctrines that grow 
out of this, the doctrines of popular liberty, edu- 
cation and reform, all these have hecome active 
and every-day truths only under the influence of 
Christianity. 

Consider, too, those ideas of religion which 
breathe around us in the atmosphere of every 
Sabbath, which consecrate and lift up the hum- 
blest congregation—the conceptions of God, of 
human life, of mortality. How changed is the 
attitude of men respecting spiritual things! How 
has this material sphere burst into infinite rela- 
tions, and the grave lost its terror. How are the 
guilt and privation of life girdled about with in- 
stitutions of philosophy, and its afflictions spanned 
by the midnight firmament of faith! 

But, contrast the general moral aspects of hu- 
manity before and since the advent of Christiani- 


point for modern morality. It 1s a perplexing 
question whether, as nations advance in refine- 
ment, they do not inevitably decline in their 
moral life. We may inquire, therefore, whether 
Christianity itself has a conservative influence 
sufficiently vigorous to prevent its communities 
from sliding into the worst abominations of Pom- 
peii, or Corinth. In one word, let us take the 
problem presented by great cities—Paris, Lon- 
don, New-York, and we shall detect, I think, 
even in such societies, the indications of a moral 
life far better than the best results of ancient 
civilization. Think of the brutality of those an- 
cient times. Contrast the feelings with which 
grave senators and chaste women thronged the 
bloody amphitheatre, with the disgust and indig- 
nation which so generally follow the least imita- 
tion of such spectacles, at the present day. Well 
has it been observed, too, that ‘Christianity has 
expurgated the literature of Greece and Rome.” 

hile now immorality is introduced by stealth 
among the productions of the pen, and these are 
productions of the meanest sort, how unblush- 
ingly did the best minds of old, not only by per- 
mission, but by expectation, blot their pages with 
filth and vice. If such things are done now, they 
are not done openly by writers like Catullus or 
Juvenal. Again, consider how vice now, even 
when practised, hides itself, is protested against, 
is repudiated even by the hypocrite who indulges 
it. Certainly, the respected and the wise con- 
demn it, and such a protest is essential to both 
their wisdom and their reputation. No one 





loveliest, calmest days. 
nature wished to act towards me the part of the 
| kindest friend. 


ty, and, moreover, select the most unfavorable | 
|of our happy connection, to see the constantly 


| God. 

| 1. I would offer my tribute of gratitude to 
| God, in the first place, because, when in his wise 
| providence—before which I reverently bow—he 
| saw fit to withdraw the light of my home, he 
| suffered no cloud to shut out the light of his love. 
|I felt, now feel grateful, that the day which 
| brought so greata change was one of Nature's 
It seemed to me as if 


The serene air was in sweet ac- 
cord with the gentle spirit who had been invited 
to breathe the air of heaven. The soft light of 
the sun appeared graciously to say, ‘‘God is still 
good.”’ Under these influences, the remembrance 
of God’s many and great kindnesses towards me 
became very vivid. The ten thousand mercies 
with which he has favored me passed before me, 
and each one, an angel of light, as it passed, 
softly whispered, ‘‘God is still good.”* 

2. I would offer my tribute of gratitude to 
God for the many tokens of friendship which I 
received —genuine, Christian friendship, with its 
kindly, considerate sympathy, its warm and deep 
affection. It has seemed as if every effort which 
I have made to comfort the afflicted, every emo- 
tion of sympathy which I have cherished towards 
the mourner, had been a thousand fold repaid.— 
It has heen to me a source of great consolation, 
that I have had, from so many of you, assuran- 
ces, that in your hours of trouble my sympathy 
was not in vain, but helped you to bear up un- 
der your trials. Your sympathy has been very 
= tome. From my very heart I thank you 
all. 

3. I would offer my tribute of gratitude to 
the kind Father for the evidence which he has 
permitted me to behold of the power of religion 
to give loveliness in life, and peace in death. 

li was granted unto me, through the period 


deepening and widening influence of religion over 
the heart and life of her whom it was my priv- 
ilege to know and Jove. Every month a tender- 
ly-affectionate heart became more affectionate ; a 
conscientious spirit became more sensitive, keen- 
erin its perceptions, more acute in its discrim- 
ination, and more resolute in its application of 
principle to life. The ideal of duty grew con- 
tinually higher. The self-sacrificing spirit of Je- 
sus became more and more pervasive of her 
whole being. The reign of God became more 
and more entire, reaching every thought, feeling 
and deed. While constantly becoming more 
humble, she grew more hopeful. -She spake to 
me of the past year as one of inexperience, and 
in which she had not accomplished as much as 
she had desired ; and she hoped that the coming 
year would be one of greater usefulness. She 
had formed resolutions and plans in regard to ex- 
ertions for our Church and the poor, which at- 
tested the sincere desire of her heart to do good 
—resolutions which I doubt not, with the bless- 
ing of God, she would have carried out : for her’s 
was a transparent and a lowly spirit, which re- 
coiled from all insincerity and shrank from all 
hasty profession ; and though of a quiet retiring 
nature, she had a decision of character which en- 
abled her to do her appointed work. 

It was not to be doubted, that one who so 
warmly welcomed religion in life, and surrender- 
ed herself so heartily and cheerfully to its _influ- 





ences, would be sustained by it indeath. When 


told that her illness would probably prove fatal, 
she received the intelligenee with composure.— 
She remarked, that the thought of death was not 
a strange thought to her, but one that she had 
long sought to make familiar ; and that she would 
earnestly endeavor to be submissive to the will 
of the heavenly Father. She said, moreover— 
and she spoke it with gratitude—-that all dread 
of the cold and lonely grave had been removed ; 
and whenever afterwards she spoke of her death, 
it was with calmness. 

The tenderest love for those around, and a ne- 
ver-failing thoughtfulness for their comfort, were 
sweetly blended with resignation to the Divine 
will. One expression touchingly exemplified the 
union of these feelings. She said to me, a few 
days before she passed away. ‘‘Mother will take 
care of the dear child :’’ and then, as if feeling 
my loneliness, she continued, ‘She will take care 
of you, too;’’ and then added, in trustful faith, 
‘‘And God will take care of usall.’’ It was 
trying to me to think of our approaching separa- 
tion, but it was a dear and blessed thing to listen 
to the expression of a faith, which, without fear 
or misgiving, encircled us all, an undivided fam- 
ily—the one soon to be in Heaven, and those who 
were to remain a little longer on Earth, in the 
sustaining, sheltering arms of Almighty God. 

4. I would offer my tribute of gratitude to 
God, for the blessedness and the power of the 
bright and cheering views of religion, which we 
are permitted to cherish, in the period of deep 
and trying sorrow. The thought of God as the 
Father, the kind Father, the heavenly Father, 
has been unspeakably dear and sustaining. Not 
a doubt of his love has been permitted to darken 
my mind ; not a harsh tone have I heard in his 
voice. His countenance has still seemed gracious 
and benign. 

And then, these precious thoughts of immor- 
tality, how dear they are to the soul yearning 
for peace and support. Like God's own angels 
they come, shedding celestial fragrance from 
their wings. Like God's own angels they come, 
and raise for a moment the veil which shuts the 
departed from our bodily sight, and permit us to 
have a glimpse of the brightness of the better 
world, and to catch, ‘in fragments wild, sweet 
echoes of unearthly melodies.”’ 

O, this faith in immortality! who shall esti- 
mate its value? ‘*The gold and the crystal! can- 
not equal it. and the exchange of it shall not be 
for jewels of fine gold.’’ It is strength in weak- 
ness ; it is peace in sadness; it is light in dark- 
ness ; it is life in death. Thanks to Jesus for 
the bright revelation! Thanks to his Father, 
,and our Father, for sustaining, undoubting faith 
|in that revelation. 
| I have thus, dear friends, alluded briefly to 
|some of my many reasons for gratitude towards 
|the heavenly Father. Amid all these tokens of 
his love, would not distrust of him be strange? 
Would not a repining or ungrateful spirit be un- 
pardonable? No, heavenly Parent, 1 will not 
doubt nor distrust thee, but will bow in humble 
reverence before thee, and adore thy will ! 

And now, in conclusion, what shall I say? I 
| know not that it is necessary for me to say any 
thing, but a few words I will add, words to 
which, I doubt not, you will cordially respond. 

And, first, permit me to urge upon your minds 
the duty—if duty be not too cold a word to de- 
note an inestimable privilege—of tenderly cher- 
ishing, and fully developing, the pure and blessed 
affections which the Father of affection has im- 
| planted in your hearts. Make the most of those 
affections, for when the hour of trial comes, they 
; will be seen to havea dearness und sacredncss 
| which cannot be fully realized until the hour of 
trial. Let no hard crust of selfishness gather 
over your hearts, to prevent the tender germs 
from putting forth. The heart, whose soil is not 
covered over with the fresh verdure of affection, 
must be desolate and wretched—a cold tomb, 
rather than the warm home of life and happiness. 
And when the tender and beautiful plants have 
appeared, do not suffer them, through careless. 
Hess, t> wither and die. And the affections of 
| which you are the object, O, be careful not to 

repel them by harshness, nor cause them to droop 
| before the frost of neglect. Value the affections 
|as above all price. You cannot estimate them 
too highly. i. cannot love too well, if only 
| you love wisely and not idolatrously. And that 
| you may love wisely, accustom yourselves to the 
thought, that the dear objects of your affection 
|may at any time be withdrawn. This thought 
| will impart tenderness to your affection, and it 
| will save you from being guilty of the harshness 
of thoughtlessness. But do not accustom your- 
| selves to the thought, that it is to the tomb that 
| the dear objects of affection may at any moment 
| be withdrawn ; for this thought would sadden 
| life, and cover it with gloom. Nor is it true.— 

It is not to the tomb that God will carry those 
| whom you love. The fleshly garments may be 
|earried there, but the living sou] God places not 
jin the tomb. Think, then, that at any moment 
| the objects of your fond love may be withdrawn 
to the spiritual world. Thus your affection will 
| be spiritualized. You will regard those whom 
|God kindly makes dear, not as beings of time, 
_ but as immortal beings. Your love will be love 
jof the soul. You will become true friends to 
| one another, as angels are friends to one another 
jin Heaven. You will find mutual delight in pray- 
ler and in efforts to aid each other along life’s 
|pilgrimage. Every day you will gather a leaf 
‘from the Tree of Life, and inweave it into the 
|band which unites you to the beloved one ; and 
when at last the hour of separation comes, you 
will find that the band of union has become al- 
| together amaranthine, and not a leaf shall with- 
er before death’s cold breath. Affections, thus 
spiritualized, thus rendered immortal, what beau- 
ty and happiness do they impart to life ! what 
superiority do they give over death! And when 
the hour of re-union comes to those who have 
thus loved, O, its bliss, what tongue can tell? 
That bliss, may the heavenly Father graciously 
grant unto us all ! 

Inthe next place, permit me to urge you to 
draw nigh to god. This is a duty, buta great 
—— also. Draw nigh, very nigh, to him. 

[is countenance is all light; his breath is all 
love. Draw very nigh to him, that you may en- 
joy the light of his countenance, and feel the 
warm breath of his ove. Draw nigh to him dai- 
ly : in prayer; in the study of his word; in the 
cultivation of the feelings which he approves; in 
the faithful performance of the duties which he 
enjoins. Draw nigh to him in Christ; in hearty 
compliance with Christ’s precepts and commands; 
in fervent, prayerful endeavors for the attainment 
of Christ’s devout, benevolent, self-sacrificing 
spirit. Draw nigh to-him in unreserved obe- 
dience. Consecrate yourselves entirely to him. 
Let no darling sin separate you from God. Let 
your daily business, your habitual thoughts and 
feelings, be all such that you will not shrink 
from having them under the inspection of the 
Divine eye ; such, that upon them all you can 
ask the Divine blessing, 

Finally, cherish faith in immortality. 











Cherish 


| faith. Cultivate it, make it real, earnest, living. 


In the expressive language of St. Paul, ‘‘ Lay 
hold upon eternal life.’’ Make that life the great 
reality. Think of it, desire it, strive for it, live 
for it; and in living for that life you will live for 
the present : for it is only when regarded in the 
light of immortality, that the full beauty and 
worth of the present life are seen. This life is 
written all over with the hand-writing of God, 
but it is only under the bright shining light of 
Heaven that that writing is revealed. fa 
Thus living, with tender, unselfish, spiritual 
love for those whom God makes dear ; thus liv- 
ing in constant nearness to God, and with a gen- 
uine, undoubting, animating faith in immortality, 
life will be intensely interesting, being invested 
with a beauty faintly resembling that of Heaven, 
and death will be disarmed of its terrors. It will 
be disarmed of its terrors, even when coming to 
enfold in his arms those whom you love; and in 
regard to yourself, you will rejoice to feel, as 
has been beautifully said, ‘that you may die any 
day ; that you may die tomorrow, and so to-mor- 
row prove heir to a crown immortal, and feel in 
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your soul the look of eyes purer and more loving 
than any that have glanced at you ye , and have 
‘throng into your mind, thoughts, O, so beautiful, 
and blessed, and You will rejoice ‘that 
there is no day forbidden to inimortalize man ; 
that to-day, to-morrow, the day after, any day, 
gates may be thrown open, and you enter in, 
and gems and sapphires be poverty with you, 
and kings and princes an unheeded company.”’— 
You will feel ‘‘that death—the hourly possibil- 
ity of it—death is the sublimity of life.” And 
thus feeling, though you may go forth weeping, 
bearing precious seed, you shall come again with 
rejoicing, bringing your sheaves with you ; and 
you shall verify the gracious promise that they 
that sow in tears anil reap in joy.” 
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Dec. 18, 1849. 
Messrs. Eprrors. 

. ‘ : ‘ : . The number of 
Unitarians in this region is small. It being 
known that | sympathize with those who are 
called by that name, I am frequently asked to 
give an account of their opinions, and of the rea- 
sons on which they are founded. I cannot say 
that I have personally seen much of that bigotry 
or intolerance of which some complain. Indeed, 
the inquiries to which I refer, have been such as 
naturally arise among friends and neighbors who, 
on subjects of interest to them all, have not ar- 
rived at the same conclusions. I have often 
felt the want of more extensive information on 
theological subjects than I possess, and have very 
frequently wished for books containing a state- 
ment of the general views of Unitarians, which 
I could put into the hands of some of my neigh- 
bors. Can you name a few works suited to this 
purpose ? 

There is another point on which I would say 
aword. The Register must be taken by many 
situated like myself. Many read it whose minds 
are embarassed by the very questions which some 
years ago so agitated those who reside in your 
neighborhood. The subjects of the Trinity and 
Atonement are earnestly discussed, and occasion 
the most anxious thoughts to many who cannot 
receive the popular doctrines and can arrive at no 
clear and satisfactory conclusions of a different 
kind. They long for light. I suspect you have more 
such readers than you can imagine. Would it 
not be well for you, from time to time, to state 
your views on these disputed questions, in con- 
nection with a pretty full account of the reasons 
by which they are supported. If some of your 
readers are weary of such discussions, there are 
others who are most deeply interested in them. 


We think the suggestions of our correspondent 
worthy of consideration. Se far as the doctrine 
of the Trinity is concerned, we will endeavor to 
state the way in which we are in the habit of re- 
garding it. 

1. In answer to our correspondent’s first ques- 
tion, we would say that the best and most satis- 
factory Unitarian book with which we are ac- 
quainted, is the New Testament. We cannot 
conceive how the Unity of God and the depen- 
dence of Christ upon the Father, could be more 
impressively taught than in the Gospels. He 
who cannot find it there, will not and ought not 
to be convinced by the reading of any controver- 
sial work of theology. In our judgment, the 
best way of promoting Unitarian views respect- 
ing the nature and character of God, is to en- 
courage a religious and intelligent reading of the 
Bible. We will only add that so far as they are 
concerned, who receive the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism as a rule of faith, Unitarians differ from 
them more widely even, in their ideas of the 
character, than the nature of the Divine Being. 

2. In reference to our correspondent’s second 
suggestion, we will present a view of the subject 
which may, perhaps, help one to come to just and 
decisive conclusions respecting it. In discuss- 
ing the subject with one of an inquiring mind, 
we should not dwell on disconnected texts, whose 
true meaning, when taken out of their connection, 
is so liable to be misunderstood, but should di- 
rect the attention more to the general spirit of the 
whole. 

Suppose that an intelligent and inquisitive Asi- 
atic in the heart of China or Hindostan, ignorant 
of Christianity, but who had heard something 
of it as one of the religions of the world, should 
wish to Jearn who Christ was, what authority 
the founder of this religion claimed, and what he 
himself claimed to be. 

He would inquire for the means of knowledge. 
He would learn that there were four lives of 
Jesus written by his disciples or immediate fvi- 
lowers, containing an account of his life from his 
birth to his death, and a record of his teachings. 
He might obtain a copy of the Gospels from some 
missionary. Here, he would say, is just what 
I wanted ; here are the original sources of know- 
ledge. If he wish to learn who Jesus was, he 
would take these lives, these Gospels, and read 
them through, and we can hardly doubt that he 
would derive from the general tenor of the narra- 
tive a correct conclusion. We say the general 
tenor, for though he might be doubtful as to the 
meaning of occasional verses, he could not well 
mistake as to the general spirit and purport of the 
whole. 


The question is, were an intelligent Asiatic, 
ignorant of Christianity and ignorant of all Chris- 
tian controversies, to take up the Gospels for the 
purpose of learning who and what Jesus Christ 
claimed to be, would the history suggest to him 
that Jesus Christ claimed to be the Supreme Be- 
ing? 

If Christ were in any sense the Supreme Be- 
ing,the life of Christ would be the life of Almigh- 
ty God on earth. This fact would be the all-im- 
portant one. It certainly would be sufficiently 
startling, not to be passed over in silence, if it 
were true. The gospels would be full of it. 

Now, we ask, would the history of Christ 
convey to this Asiatic the idea that he was the 
Infinite and Eternal God, or another idea, name- 
iy, that he was the messenger, the mediator, the 
Son of God! We would ask these questions re- 
verently. We confess that we almost shrink 
from them, although they are the questions 
which every one who speculates on this subject 
is obliged to ask. 

When this Asiatic read that Jesus increased 
in wisdom and stature and grew in faver with 
God and with man, would he think he was read- 
ing what was intended to be the history of the eter- 
nal and unchangeable One ! As he read that Christ 
ascended from the water of baptism, and that 
there came a voice from heaven, saying, This is 
my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased, 
—would it occur to him that he who is called 
the Son of God and said to be well pleasing in 
the sight of God, was himself the infinite God ? 
Would it be suggested to him by the narrative 
that he who wept and prayed at the grave of 
Lazarus, was Stod? Having read in another place 
that God cannot be tempted of evil, would he 
dream that he who was forty days in the tempta- 
tion of the wilderness, was Almighty God ! 

Ashe read how Christ went apart to pray, how 





he spent the night in prayer, how he retired at 
night to the garden of Gethsemane and there be- 
sought that the cup might pass from him, and 





he read’of the keen agony, would he imagine 
that he was reading the prayers of God and the 
sufferings of God? 

And when he read of his being nailed to the 
cross, and during the extremity of his anguish 
heard him cry out,—‘‘My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?’’—could he think that 
he was reading of the crucifixion of God! 
Again :—would the gospel narratives lead us 
to believe that the Apostles thought that Christ 
was God? If they believed the astounding fact 
that in the human body of Christ was folded up 
and confined—‘‘an inseparable part of our per- 
son’’—the illimitable God of the universe, there 
must have been a time when that fact was first 
communicated to them. That communication 
must, it would seem, have been more startling 
than any other that could have been made. It 
could not have been forgotten; and such an 
event one would think could hardly have been 
omitted in the narrative. But there is no ac- 
count from the beginning of Matthew to the end 
of Revelation of any such communication. 
Would the manner, the conversation, the gen- 
eral history of the Apostles in their intercourse 
with Christ, lead us to think that they thought 
that they were holding intercourse, directly, face 
to face, with Almighty God '—When Peter re- 
buked Christ, did he think he was rebuking the 
God of earth and heaven? When the disciples 
sat at meat with Christ at the last supper, did 
they think that they were eating and conversing 
with that invisible God whom no eye hath seen, 
nor can see? Did his disciples, when fleeing 
from him at his apprehension, think that they 
were deserting the Almighty ? 

Did Judas,when he betrayed Christ, think that 
he was imprinting the kiss of treachery on the brow 
(what it is fearful but to think or write) of God. 
When Peter three times denied his Master, did 
he think that he was denying the Omnipotent 
God ' 

It is, we think, utterly impossible to imagine 
that the Apostles up to the time of Christ's 
death ever supposed him to be God. When did 
they learn this most momentous truth afterwards! 
We have no account of its being revealed to 
them. Did they believe it to be so after his 
death! Could they have believed Christ to be 
the Supreme Being, when,scattered in doubt and 
dismay at his death, they put so little faith in his 
promise that he should rise again, that they 
thought that the words of the women who first 
brought an account of the resurrection, were 
idle tales! When after his resurrection—as he 
was about finally to leave them — he said 
to them, that he was to ascend to “his 
Father and their Father, to his God and 
their God,’’ did they doubt that God was 
his Godt And finally, when the Apostles 
went forth to preach the Gospel to the ignorant 


their lives, to tell them who and what Christ 
was,—is it to be thought that the Apostles be- 
lieved him to be God, when there is not to be 
found, in a single’discourse recorded in the Acts, 
a word implying that he was equal to, or inde- 
pendent of the Supreme—when it is found in all 
their discourses that they speak of Christ as de- 
pendent on God—as sent by God—as teaching 
what Ged had first showed to him—as being not 
God, but the first-born of every creature ‘— 


Son of God, whom the Supreme has exalted to 
His own right hand * 

Again, the reader of the gospels finds that 
Christ was in the constant habit of prayer. He 
retired apart for secret prayer, he prayed for oth- 
ers, he commanded his followers to pray, and he 


prayer, of prayer such as the Savivur uttered, us 


prays, he reveals as no words could do, his de- 
pendence on the God to whom he prays. 

We are making our remarks too long and must 
bring them toa conclusion. Many of the meta- 
physical discussions respecting the Divine na- 
ture seem to us out of place, if not presumptu- 
ous. In endeavoring to learn who Christ was, 
we would confine ourselves to what is recorded 
of Him in the Scriptures. It seems to us that 
one, unacquainted with the creeds and contro- 
versies of later times, would, from the simple 
reading of the gospels never have it suggested 
to him that Jesus Christ intended to represent 
himself, as being, in any sense, the Almighty 
God. 

We will make one more suggestion to our cor- 
respondent. If he wishes to satisfy himself as 
to what the scriptures teach, let him read through 
the four Gospels, and in doing this, let him with 
a pencil draw a line against every passage, whose 
natural, unfurced construction would suggest the 
idea of Christ’s subordination to and dependence 
on the Father. Let him also draw a line against 
those passages which distinctly dgclare that he 
is one of three equal persons composing a Trin- 
ity. Let him omit those passages whose mean- 
ing is obscure, and which admit of being inter- 
preted in consistency with the Trinitarian or 
Unitarian view, and confine himself to those 
parts whose meaning is plain and obvious. We 
will not say to what conclusions he might come ; 
but by taking this course, he will have collected 
the materials, on which to build up stable con- 
victions of his own. 





THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 


This is a good form of words, the type ofa 
glorious vision ; but has become a hackneyed 
phrase for wild and eccentric dreams of enthusi- 
asts and schemers. As commonly employed, it 
designates the projection into the distant future 
of the forms, dogmas, idiosyncrasies and preju- 
dices of the man or sect that uses it. But we 
feel unwilling to identify with the church of the 
future our own or any portion of the church that 
now is. We believe that each sect exists for cer- 
tain uses, and must pass away when these are 
accomplished. Sects live, not by their errors, 
but by what portion of truth they respectively 
have attained. Itis doubtlessthe province of 
each to develope and pertect some one depart- 
ment of Christian truth, daty or polity, to draw 
out its full capacities of good, to illustrate its po- 
tential tendencies to evil, to define and limit it, 
to incarnate and adorn it, and then in dying to 
bequeath the precious gift to the whole body of 
believers. ‘Thus it may be the office of one de- 
nomination to cherish the principle of submis- 
sive, sanctifying faith ; of another, to mould into 








system and to commend by illustrious examples 


Jews and heathen, when it was the purpose of 


the Apostles taught, that Christ was sent by the | 
Father—raised up to life by the Father—lives | 
now by the Power of the Father —that he is the | 


is the very breath of dependence. When Christ; 





the practical ethics of Christianity. » One may, in 
its excessive attachment to religious forms, draw 
out the resources of art and taste for the cultiva- 


then ‘after a moment's conflict with himself,added,/tion of piety ; another, while it spurns:all out- 
‘Not my will, but thine, QO God. be done,” as| ward aids, may open the paths and reveal the 


depths of contemplative devotion. One with dog- 
mas too stern and gloomy to be true, may yet el- 
aborate those pungent views of moral evil and its 
certain retribution which are the just foundation 
for ‘‘ the fear of the Lord ;’’ another, too super- 
ficial in its note of sin ana its regard for the ele- 
ment of law, may do an equally essential work 
in vindicating the divine love, and out-raying the 
beams of mercy which shine from the face of 
Jesus and from every page of his gospel. Thus, 
when there shall be “‘ one fold,’’ as there is ‘* one 
shepherd,’’ the church may not trace its descent 
from any one of the sects that now divide and 
mar its unity ; but may number among its ‘* nurs- 
ing fathers and nursing mothers’’ the truly de- 
vout of every name. ‘This view is adapted at 
once to nourish sectarian zeal and to temper it 
with charity. Let those of each denomination, 
if sincere believers, speed the portion of the great 
work which Ged has given them to do. Yet let 
them not deem it the whole work ; but look 
with complacency and with cheerful hope on 
whatever of ardent zeal and earnest effort they 
may trace in their fellow-christians of whatever 
form or creed. 





For the Register. 


GOD OF THE CITY! 
God of the city! Thou, who in the hush 
And beauty of the earliest life didst say, 
It was not good for man to be alone ; 
Who settest him in families, and cast’st 
The strong enduring bonds of love around 
His inmost nature—from the loneliness 
Of sleep and the retirement of the night, 
Callest him daily forth to live with men,— 
Teach us our duty in this press and crowd 
Of fellow-mortals, lest we be o’ercome 
With hurried thought and eeling—losing thus 
The highest right and appanage of man, 
To hold bis sou! calm ’neath thy calm regard. 
Do Thou sustain us ! that we may not fail 
Of ready help, pure counsel and kind word, 
And, in the various life around us, feel 
Our own life bears its true proportionate part, 
And yet may with a calm and balanced soul, 
Turn from the relative unto the One 
Eternal, Absolute, and there compose 
Our ruffled sympathies and quickened pulse. 
Shine Thou upon us: We must keep our way 
Thro’ tangled thicket and thro’ mazy path, 
Yet looking up, we see in the clear sky 
The Eternal index ; may we follow that, 
Content to multiply our cares and thoughts, 
So we may serve in singleness of soul. N. 





Missionary MretinG to-morrow evening, at the 
Church of the Saviour, in Bedford Street. We are 
glad to see that this interesting movement is more 
and more gaining ground among us, and we can- 
not but hope that there will be a full attendance at 
Mr. Waterston’s church. Shall not we, asa Chris- 
tian body, do something more than we have yet 
done, for the extension of Christian truth? 





(C> We are sorry to be obliged to defer, till 
next week, a notice of Dr. Woodward, which was 
received too late for our present paper. We thank 
the writer for his kindness. 


Thursday Lecture next week, by Rev. Mr. 
Mountford, author of Martyria and Euthanasy. 


Tue Seasipe anv THE Firesipe : by H. W. Longfellow. 
Boston, Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


It is one proof that a poem has in it a life of its 
own, if when it is read without a knowledge of the 
| author, you are able (Independent of any tricks or 
caprices of style) to identify him by means of the 


Would they have spent so much time to prove | essential quality of the thought, or the pervading 
that Jesus was the Messiah and Messenger of] tone of feeling. Nearly all the better poems of 
God, and never have spoken of his being God | Prof. Longfellow will bear this test. That he isa 
Himself? Can one be mistaken in believing as| 





poet and an original one, no reader of his later 
| works will deny ; and that he is more so than one 
| might have anticipated from his first productions, 
jwe think would be the general opinion. His 
| course strikes us as sufficiently instructive to war- 


} 


| 
| 


rant a few remarks. 

Judging from his writings, we should say that 
| Prof. Longfellow’s mind in its essential character- 
| istics was sympathetic, genial, affectionate, and es- 
pecially remarkable for a loving, relying, tender 
sense of the beautiful. These are the qualities of 


| 


himself set the example. Can any one think of| an imitative, rather than a creative mind, and in 


| accordance with this, his earlier poems had no- 


the act ofan Almighty Being? In the veryidea| thing to mark them as peculiar. They were 
of it, is not dependence implied? Surely, prayer characterized by delicacy of thought and feeling, 


| and by a sweet and flowing versification ; but this 
| was the sum of their merits He had not learned 
| to rely unreservedly on his own perceptions and 
| feelings. At this time one would have said, that 
he would have been an admirable imitator ot beau- 
tiful models—unconsciously so, but still an imita- 
tor. A mind so sympathetic is not enterprising, 
or audacious. It likes to walk in company. It 
was these qualities which made him the best liv- 
ing translator from foreign languages, and which 
would have prevented one from expecting original 
works of peculiar value. But in spite of all these 
seeming tendencies, we have no writer among us 
who can lay a more just claim to originality. 

What is remarkable is that this originality seems 
to have been developed by very extended literary 
culture. His mind has been constantly growing, 
and with this growth has come self-dependence. 
The early productions of poets are not unfrequent- 
ly the best. The gentle and timid genius of Long- 
fellow required familiarity with the literature of 
all civilized nations, before it dared to trast to itself. 
The wonder is that such a mind should not have 
been crushed and overborne by the companionship 
of genius; but it seems to have grown as a 
child grows in a loving home, becoming more in- 
dividual as it becomes more mature. 

In “ The Voices of the Night” we see the tran- 
sition state. The divining rod which led him tothe 
true fountains came from the North. The poetry 
of Germany, and the old strains of the Scandina- 
vian times, seem to have stimulated his mind, but 
to have been as yet almost too strong for it.— 
There are various pieces in that volume, the ca- 
dences of whose verse recall the chimes and the 
melodies of other masters of the lyre. But since 
then, and above all in the exquisite poem of 
Evangeline, he stands by himself, one of the very 
few possessing sufficient individuality to be re- 
membered hereafter, and to take a permanent 
place among American poets. 

We do not compare him with others. He has 
positive characteristics of his own. He is the poet 
of the domestic affections, and of that trusting reli- 
gious faith, which, as it soars up into the sunlight of 
the Christian heaven, is radiant with celestial light, 
and which, when it looks up into the night of su- 
perstition, even in the midst of the surrounding 
gloom retains the same trust only deepened by the 
shadows of a more profound awe. He does not 
see things in masses, but individually. His pic- 
tures have buta few lines, and are as striking 
from what is left out, as from what is retained. 
They are like some of the scenes in Frithiot’s 
Saga, where there is only a wintry sea, a bleak and 
wintry hill, a cairn of rocks, and in the distance 
the lonely skiff, worn and weather-beaten, but the 
home of fearless hearts. But each individual case 
is made poetical by representing a whole class of 
poetical associations, and suggesting the purest 
sentiments of poetry. In addition to this, and with- 
out which no poet is long read, Mr. Longfellow is 
an artist. He has an exquisite ear for versifica- 
tion, and words are to him what colors are toa 


painter. 
We quote the following lines from the conclu- | 
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sion of the Jongest poem in the volume, not as be- 
ing Superior to what might be found on any Other 
page, but as applying to the state of public affairs 
at this time. aaet 

Thou, too, sail on, O ship of state ! 

Sail on, O Union, s' and great! 

H y with all its fears, 

‘With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging bresthless on thy fate ! 

We know what masters laid ee age 

What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a-forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

’ Tis of the wave and not the rock ; 

’ Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

spite of rock and tempest roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee: 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, ® 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee ! 


We are put under obligation to Ticknor, Reed 
and Fields for the beautiful manner in which they 
have published this and other volumes “of the 
modern poets. The public owes them a large 
debt of gratitude for the luxury of reading such 
works in print and on paper which correspond to 
their intrinsic value. 





‘EDUCATOR OF THE CON- 
LAW AN ea CIENCE. q 


Messrs. Editors:—An article in your last 
paper, written with apparent candor, and cer- 
tainly with ability, on ‘The Treatment of Crime,’ 
raises a most important question ; the question, 
viz., whether the gradual mitigation of the 
criminal code, ag it is unquestionably a tendency 
of our times, ijg-not also to be regarded as a ten- 
dency to good, and an indication of social pro- 
gress. With the answer implied, if not directly 
given in the article, to this question I am in some 
doubt whether I could coincide. In all that is said 
under the first head, ‘‘That everything possible 
should be done for the prevention of crime,’’ I 
should agree without hesitation. But what is 
meant when it is said that ‘‘there should be the 
most anrelenting severity in the administration of 
the law’? and that ‘‘convicts should feel that 
there is a terrible line of separation between 
them, and those who have not brought them- 
selves under the penalty of the laws?’ Is not 
pity, tender pity, for the criminal, a Christian | 
sentiment? Is it not found true that as civiliza-| 
tion advances, crime diminishes to the reduction | 
of cruel penalties? Is it not as likely that the | 
mild treatment of an offender will reform him as | 
the harsh and revengeful’ And especially are | 
not the restriction of capital punishment, and the 
exercise of the pardoning power by the Execu- 
tive, among the brightest signs for philanthropy 
in this age? Would we willingly do anything to 
hinder the abolition of the Death Penalty alto- 
gether’—TI put these questions, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, not being certain whether I fully under- 
stand the article in question, and beg that they 
may be considered. Yours, L. 


We cheerfully reply to the above interrogato- 
ties. In the first place, however, our correspond- 
ent must remember that the idea of ‘‘revengeful’’ 
punishment is to be laid aside at once as wholly 
disowned and reprobated by us; and in the next 
that the Christian ‘pity for the criminal’? which 
he commends, is as much at the bottom of the | 
severe treatment as of the merciful. At least he | 
begs the question by taking the contrary for 
granted. 





We most devoutly sympathize with the gene- 
ral aims and with some of the specific ends of 
those philanthropists in our own and other coun- 
trico, who are laboring fer the rofuem of the 
criminal codg and the mitigation of the penalty 
of evil-doers. They are right in their protest 
against all vindictive or gratuitously cruel inflic- 
tions,and in demanding that punishment shall be 
no more severe than is needed for the prevention 
of crime. But they are wrong, as our corres- 
pondent would seem to be—in supposing that 
this latter end, is to be sought solely with re- 
gard to the already depraved members of the 





community, or that they are the class most af- 
fected by the punishment of the guilty. They) 
are in general too much under the influence of | 
their passions to calculate the chance, or meas- | 
ure the degree of penalty which they are going | 
to incur. Most great crimes are committed 
through the pressure of overmastering appetite, 
cupidity or resentment, which makes the male- 
factor at the moment reckless of consequences. 
The prevention of crime is an end much more | 
likely to be attained among those, who have | 
characters yet to form. Law, while it is to a} 
certain degree the embodiment of the moral | 
sense of the community, is one of the chief 
agents in educating the conscience of every new 
generation. The laws of anation impress cer- 
tain graduated characteristics of merit or demer- 
it on the acts, which they command, permit or 
forbid. By their scale of punishments, they do 
much towards determining the reputed guilt of 
different crimes, and thus towards fixing the rel- 
ative estimate in which the corresponding vices 
and their opposite virtues are held by that large 
proportion of the people, who never become 
criminals. The young are very prone to grow 
into the state of moral feeling that pervades the 
statute-book ; and we can conceive of a laxity of 
penal jurisprudence, which would go far towards 
doing away that abhorrence of vice and that 
keen sense of moral differences, which are 
among the essential safeguards of a virtuous 
character, at Jeast in its earlier stages. When 
in England the killing of a man might be atoned 
for by a fine, while the knocking down of a deer 
by an unqualified person was a capital offence, 
multitudes of youth must have grown up with a 
profounder reverence for the royal forests than 
for human life, and the stain of blood-guiltiness 
must have been regarded by the whole communi- 
ty as but slight and transient. In our own 
country, fraudulent bankruptcy and the genteel- 
er forms of swindling are legally handled with a 
leniency, which no doubt helps train for these 
modes of dishonesty very many, who will never 
commit those offences, of the same class, which 
the Jaw brands with ignominy. On the other 
hand, there are forms of vice, which in ancient 
Rome were practised unblushingly and even 
made the theme of poetry and song, which have 
almost died out of christendom, because they 
are marked on the statute books of the civilized 
world with penalties, that make them abhorred 
and dreaded even by the most vicious portion of 
the community. The philanthropist will there- 
fore demand not so much mile, as just punish- 
ments. He will desire to see the moral scale as 
clearly recognized in the penal code as in the in- 
structions of the pulpit. 

This consideration should be taken into the ac- 
count in the question as to the continuance or abol- 
ition of capital punishment, and we would gladly 
have this issue joined in the discussion between 
jts advocates and its opponents. We yield to 
none in our abhorrence of the gallows ; but yet 
should deem its fearful penalty preferable to a 
state of things, in which the foulest crimes 
against society, are to be“expiated by a brief im- 
prisonment, liable to be indefinitely shortened by 
the importunity of the weakly humane, or by the 
ill-judged clemency of the Executive. If the 
death penalty can be safely dispensed with as our 
correspondent believes, it can only be by the sub- 
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stitution for it of the entire. and irrevocable ex- 
cision of the most atrocious criminals from the 
healthy portion of society, by a civil death, from 


which there can be no recall, except by evidence . 


capable of establishing the innocence of the con- 
demned before a judicial tribunal. We feel well 
convinced that capital punishment cannotbe safe- 
ly abolished, unless the pardoning power for of- 
fences of the highest grade be dispensed with or 
greatly modified. We would urge this subject 
on the serious attention of all those, who are la- 
boring for the abrogation of the death-penalty. 
Were the sentence of an upright judiciary irrever- 
sible, they might find many, who now dare not 
disturb the existing condition of the law, ready to 
join them in commuting the punishment of the 
gallows for perpetual imprisonment. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


Orvination at Canton. The Ordination 
services at Canton, on Wednesday last, were as 
follows : 

1, Anthem ; 2, Introductory Prayer, by Rev. 
James I. 'T’. Coolidge ; 3, Reading of the Serip- 
tures, by Rev. W.O. White ; 4, Original Hymn, 
by Rev. F. D. Huntington; 5, Sermon, by Rev. 
E. S. Gannett, D. D. ; 6, Prayer of Ordination, 
by Rev. Alvan Lamson, D. D.; 7, Charge, by 
Rev. John H. Morison; 8, Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship, by Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge; 9, Original 
Hymn, by Rev. J. A. Swan; 10, Concluding 
Prayer, by Revs F. D. Huntington; 11, Anthem; 
12, Benediction, by the pastor. 

The sermon was one of unusual power and 
eloquence, on faith—the dangers of a skepticai 
state of mind—the nature and value of faith in 
God and in our relations to him; of faith in 
Christ and our union with him. We were 
particularly impressed by Dr. Gannett’s remarks 
under this last head, as forcibly and beautifully 
unfolding our living union with Christ, as the 
branch with the vine, as triend with friend, only 
with a deeper reverence and devotion. The Or- 
daining Prayer, if it were proper to speak of that 
part of the service, was simple, chaste and devout, 











fitted at the same time to instruct the mind and to 


litt it up into nearer union with God. The Right 
Hand of Fellowship, was simple, appropriate, 
affectionate and cheering. There is entire unani- 
mity among the people, and the young pastor, 
Mr. Rogers, enters upon his labors under cireum- 
stances as favorable as any one could. After the 
services at the church, a sumptuous dinner was 
provided at the Massapoag House, which is one 
of the best public houses anywhere in the vicinity 
of Boston. We were happy to see among the 
guests our friends, Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Mount- 
ford, from England. 


Depication at Westsorovexu. On Thurs- 
day the 3d, inst. the new meeting-house, 
erected by the First Congregational So- 
ciety in Westborough, was dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God and the ordinances of our holy reli- 
gion. The house is unusually well proportivn- 
ed, and the pews judiciously arranged. The 
spire is very high and symmetrical, presenting 
amost agreeable contrast to some, elsewhere 
found, which seem cut off suddenly as if to in- 
dicate a factory. Great unanimity prevails 
among the Society, and kind feelings are cher- 
ished towards them. All the clergymen of the 
other churches were present at the dedication, 
and the house was crowded to its utmost capac- 
ity. The opening prayer was offered by Rey. 
Charles Brooks of Boston : the Seriptures read 
by Rev. H. Alger of Marlborough ; the Sermon 
was by Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston ; the Prayer 


| of Dedication by Rev. A. Hill of Worcester ; the 


concluding prayer by Rev. Dr. Allen of North- 
borough. ‘The services were highly acceptable 
toall. The Sermon, upon Worship, was wor- 
thy of its distinguished author. 

In the afternoon a conference was had in the 
church, and Rev. Messrs. Allen, Chaffe, Hale, 
Ball, Hill, Wilson, and Gannett spoke on the best 
means of building up a Christian Society. {n 
the evening another Conference and prayer meet- 
ing was held, inthe same place, and Rev. 
Messrs. Hill, Ball, Benton, Allen, and Brooks, 
spoke on the means of promoting personal piety 
and holiness. 

The singing was excellent and was performed 
by members of the Society, assisted by the other 
choirs in the town,—a more auspicious com- 
mencement could not have been had; and we 
wish our friends of Westborough God speed in 
their noble, Christian work. 


Mosite, (Ata.) We are happy to hear that 
| there is again Unitarian preaching at Mobile.— 
| Rev. Mr. Larned, late of Tremont, Ill., is there for 

a few months; and preaches in the church form- 
| erly built by the Unitarians. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Discourses ON THE Lornp’s Prayer: by E. H. Chapin. 
Boston: A. Tompkins. 1850. 


This volume contains nine discourses on the 
different petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, viewing 
them as constituting a series of truths, and a form 
of devotion. The sermons possess the essential 
quality of being readable. They are written in a 
warm, and flowing style, over and through which, 
without ever hindering the progress of the thought, 
play the many colored lights of a rich and ready 
fancy. If we were to describe the distinctive 
pecoliarities of Mr. Chapin’s writings, we should 
say that they were genial, affectionate, and hu- 
mane. They breathe throughout a generous, hope- 
fal and fraternal spirit. He isa thinker too, and 
has the power of presenting abstract thoughts in a 
forcible and popular way. This volume is one 
which may be honestly commended, and which 
cannot be read without profit. We have been 
more impressed with its excellence from having 
read, within a few weeks, a similar volume ofnine 
sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, by Maurice, one of 
the most eminent and able of living English Di- 
vines. They doubtless fall below the level of some 
of his other works, but they have been esteemed of 
sufficient value to authorize a second edition with- 
ima year after their delivery; and yet no man 
could read the two volumes, without saying that, 
as a collection of sermons, Mr. Chapin’s was far su- 
perior to that of the celebrated Chaplain of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 

Our readers will find some extracts on our first 
page, which will please and instruct. them, and 
which are no more than a sample of the average 
merits of the volume. 

Tue anise Minister oF THE New Testament: -by Rev. 

D. W. Clark: Boston: G. C. Rand & Co. 

This is an anniversary discourse, delivered be- 
fore the literary societies of the Methodist General 
Biblical Institute at Concord, N. H. 

This sermon was addressed to a company of 
young men about to enter on the work of the min- 
istry. It is a practical, sensible discourse, not 
only inculeating in words, but imbued with, the 
spirit which a Christian preacher ought to possess. 
It seems to us infinitely better suited to so interest- 
ing an occasion, than the more ambitious, and rhe- 
torical discussions of general subjects, which ave, 
so often heard We observe in it, that mingling 
of good sense and a hearty devotion to Christian 
ends, for which we think that none at the present 
time are more distinguished than our Methodist 
brethren. Different circumstances properly give 
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fise to different mmethodsar administration ; and we 
o not.like the exclusive spirit which in ¢ommon 
with others they sometimes show, but as far as 
principles and ends and spirit are concerned, there 
drawn. We fear that they may, involuntarily 
shrink from our sympathy, and repeat the old 
maxin, 

“ Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes,” 

but we are willing to wait, confident that the time 
will come when a body, whose leading men unite 
in themselves so much of the fervor and the moder- 
ation of Christianity, will recognize as brethren, all 
who are honestly endeavoring to build up the king- 
dom of Christ upon earth. 

We shall hereafter quote some passages from 
this sermon. 


Tue Home Journav. 

We feel inclined to say a word respecting this 
paper. It occupies a place of more importance in 
its moral relations than, as we suspect, is common- 
ly supposed. It is devoted to the discussion of 
subjects relating to literature, art, social intercourse 
and amusements, and is read by great numbers 
whose opinions are probably influenced by it 
more than by graver methods of instruction. In 
treating these subjects, the Home Journal will al- 
most invariably be found on the honorable, manly 
and humane side. Mr. Willis, the principal Edi- 
tor, is second to no other in this country in the 
native endowments of a poet, and in his pecuhar 
department he holds an almost equal place as a 
prose writer. Every number of the Home Jour- 
nal contains columns sparkling with wit and hu- 
mor and brilliant descriptions, while beneath all 
there is a substantial basis of good sense, for which 
he has not always had the credit due to him.— 
When he discusses matters of importance, there is 
found a dignity, discriminafion and sobriety of 
judgment which always command attention; and 
in the few controversies into which he has been led, 
he has shown himself to possess such powers that 
few persons would choose him for an antagonist 
unless they were to have the advantage of wind 
and sun. There are so many papers which ad- 
dress the taste for light reading of so worthless a 
description, that we are glad to see that one of so 
high a character as this, meets with a large and 
constantly growing public patronage. 


are few towards whom we feel more’ strongly pan een wes 














For the Register. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Panis, Nov, 15, 1949. 


The remarkable event of the week just past 
has undoubtedly been the ceremony of the confer- 
ring of the prizes on the Exhibitors of the Indus- 
trial products in the grand National Festival 
held this year at the Tuilleries. These prizes, 
consisting of crosses of the Legion of Honor and 
medals of various value, were presented to the 
successful competitors by the President of the 
Republic at the Palais de Justice. Much as 
the dominant party desire to ignore the social as- 
pect of the revolution of February,—they still are 
compelled to recognize it at least indirectly, and 
they endeavor to compensate for their disregard 
of the interests of Labor by the solemnity and 
pomp of their professions of respect for the ‘* Ho- 
ly Institution of Industry ” as it was styled on 
Sunday by the primate of France. Accordingly 
it was decided that the ceremony of the prizes 
that anciently took place in presence of the King 
at the royal palace, should be performed this year, 
with all the parade of governmental and official 
attendance, and under the sanctions of religion, 
atthe Palace of Justice, where are held the Courts 
of Law, a building remarkable in the history of 
France. Here, in early days, the greatest of the 
sovereigns of France held his Court and pro- 
claimed the laws which lend to his name a }us- 
tre, even brighter than the Aureole with which 
the Canonization of Rome invested it—here, from 
the quaint turrets of this motley building, front- 
ing on the Seine, rang out the tocsin of the St. 
Bartholomew, answering the summons from 
the low belfry of St. Germain, across the river— 
here in this rugged Norman keep, whose massive 
archway seems moody and frowning with the 
terrible theughts of the past—the unfortunate 
queen of Iauis XVI. lingered out the last sad 
days of her life—and under that frowning arch- 
way, passed the murderers of September to their 
bloody work. Here too is the Chapel of St. 
Louis, the exquisitely beautiful rival of Vincen- 
nes and Windsor and Westminster; and this 
gem of the ecclesiastical architecture of France— 





Tue CurisTian Examiner. 

Although two of the articles in the “ Examiner” 
were written by our-self, it must be borne in mind 
that the following notice 1s taken from the Salem 
Gazette, and besides, the extracting is done, not by 
the self just alluded to, but another : 


The Christian Examiner, for January, makes its 
appearance with accustomed pnnctuality. With- 
in a short time the names of the writers in this pe- 
riodical have been appended to their contributions 
in full. We like to see this done, for although it 
is said by some that we thus come to the article 
with a bias, which sometimes exaggerates, and as 
often undeirates, the value of what is written, yet 
to balance that objection we musi remember that 
an article is entitled to all the attention and consid- 
eration which the name of the author might give 
it, and that we place not much value upon that 
freedom of speech which is used by a person who 
is unwilling to take the responsibility of what he 
has written. Inthe present Nu. it is observable 
how generally it is the case that the authors of the 
articles are high authorities on the subjects upon 
which they write, and we come to their remarks 
with a due degree of deference. 

Art. 1. On the British Empire in India, by Rev. 
E. Peabody, is a very instructive and interesting 
history of the Sikhs of Northern India. After a 
brief sketch of their origin and earlier history, the 
reviewer gives a general view of the various causes 
which have opened the way to English conquests, 
and of the results of English supremancy. 

Art. 2. Porter’s Principles of textual Criti- 
cism. The author of this work is the Professor of 
sacred criticism and theology to the association o 
non-subscribing Presbyterians in [reland. Dr. 
Noyes, who is competent to decide, says he has 
performed his task well. 

Prof. Porter has done something more than dis- 
charge the office of a compiler ; his work contains 
much that is valuable, which is the result of his 
own investigation and judgment, and. says Dr. 
Noyes, “the book deserves to be used in our theo- 
logical schools, and to have a place in the library 
of every clergyman.” 

Art. 3. Recent English Lyrics. This 1s a pleas- 
ing article, by James T. Fields, with whom we 
have pleasant associations in the way of poetry — 
He notices favorably, Hervey, Allan Cunningham, 
Charles Swain. Henry Alford, and Wm. C. Ben- 
nett, and gives us charming specimens of their po- 
etry. 

Art. 4. Baron Humboldt’s Cosmos, is reviewed 
by Prof. Lovering, and we have seldom been more 
interested than by this article, It is fall, brilliant, 
and suggestive, and we would call the attention of 
our readers to it. When once directed there, it 
will fasten of itself. We should like to extract 
portions of it, but could hardly do so without in- 
justice to the article, in our narrow limits. 

Art. 5. Bowen’s Lowell Lectures. Mr. Ellis 
pays a delightful tribute to the memory ofthe pub- 
lic benefactor who “ devoted a princely bequest to 
the furnishing of free lectures on science, art, lite- 
rature, philosophy, and religion, to all the inhabi- 
tants of a city who might desire to hear them.” 
The liberal basis on which the Lowell Institute is 
conducted, has secured for it unqualified success 
from its commencement. It is remarkable that no 
matter of controversy or jealousy has yet arisen 


the most eminent men of science in Europe, and 
gathered around them attentive audiences. Mr. 
Ellis awards high praise to those lectures by Mr. 
Bowen “on the application of Metaphysical and 
Ethical Science to the Evidences of Religion.” 

Art. 6. Bartol’s Sermons. Here is a review 
which is evidently written con amore, and it is re- 
freshingto read such an outpouring of sympathy and 
admiration. Some may say that it sounds too 
much like the panegyric of friendship, and that it 
hardly can be called a criticism, where there is no 
fault found. But there are now and then things 
even in this imperfect world, which are good 
enough to be praised without qualification, and we 
love to see a practised reviewer. asis Mr. Peabody, 
the author of this article, abandon himself to the 
luxury of bestowing such commendation. 

Art. 7. Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature. 
Mr. Hillard, in a very able and scholarly review 


Mr. Ticknor’s labors, which prepare us to enter 
upon the reading of this work with more interest 
and satisfaction. 

Mr. Hillard’s review seems to us just what a re- 
view should be, leading us to an understanding 
and appreciation of the labors of the historian, and 
free alike from the spirit of carping criticism, and 
the language of extravagant eulogy. 

Following these extended articles, are short no- 
tices of recent publications, and the religious and 
literary intelligence which usually closes the num- 
ber. 


Tne Matpen anp Marriep Lire of Mary Powell, after- 
wards Mistress Milton. 


This interesting diary, originally published in 


form by E. Littell & Co. 


Tue FarMeErR’s ALMANAC. 


Jenks, Palmer & Co. 


A New ge a ‘Lt FoLLow? or Glimpecs sgn 
ern Life: by Mrs. Mary Clavers, an actu > 
Fourth edition. New York, C. 8. Francis & Co. Boston, 
J. H. Francis. 1850. 


No book ever more perfectly came up to its ideal 
than this ; and we see no reason why it should not 
continue as a classie long after the scenes which it 
describes shall have been driven from the whole 
West by a higher civilization. Every one who 
reads it knows how fresh and spirited its descrip- 
tions are, and how admirably it takes off peculiar- 
ities of life and manners. We have heard from 
those living in the West how true it all is. It has 
reached a fourth edition; we hope it will go 
through forty more. 

Tue Seconp Apvent: or what do the Scriptures teach 
respecting the Second Coming of Christ, the end of the 
world, the resurrection of the dead, and the general 


judgment ? by Alpheus Crosby. Boston, Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co. 


We hope to notice this work hereafter. 





breeding, varieties, diseases, écc. of fowls. 


recently restored and decorated with medieval 
magnificence, was selected for the first public 
consecration of Labor. A] through the misty eve- 
ning, the multitude had been growing denser 
about the quays and pressing on the lines of 
silent soldiery, whose gleaming bayonets markcd 
out the pathway of the Republican Chief. Great 
as was the multitude and narrow as was the 
space into which the thousands were crowded, 
no quarrels took place, no blows were exchang- 
ed, and the police and military were reduced io 
mere ornaments of the scene. Nothing indeed 
can exceed the patience and practical fraternity 
of a French mob. In forbearance, good humor 
and pleasantry, these people of Paris certainly 
put to shame our own republicans—and though 
we may enjoy a truer liberty than they—they 
have more by heart the lessons of democratic 
toleration and equality. Philosophie observa- 
tions and reflections afford however no protection 
against a Parisian fog ; and the air, so heavy that 
it seemed to enclose the breathing multitude with- 
in a dome of lead, began to press painfully upon 
the lungs—when the lines of bayonets quivered— 
the waves of the multitude were rolled back by 
the thunderous gallop of Cuirassiers and the 
loud shouts of the people—the President came 
sweeping in his guarded chariot across the bridge, 
and descending amid ever increasing acclama- 
tions, entered the Palace. Then the interest 
was intenser—for it was confidently expected 
that this day would ripen the multitudiaous 
rumors which had rained down upon Paris dur- 
ing the last few weeks, into fact—that the Salle 
des Pas Perdus would supply to the nephew the 
stage which the Orangery of St. Cloud gave to 
the uncle—and that a grand Coup d’Etat would 
announce to the world the dawning of the second 
Empire, and the creditors of Louis Napoleon 
the payment of his debts. But the President 
bestowed the Crosses of the Legion and yet re- 
mained President—he attended the mass of the 
Archbishop and his four Episcopal coadjutors in 
the Sainte Chapelle and yet returned in republi- 
can state to the grand Hall of the Palace. He 
listened with composure to the long address of 
the minister of commerce—replied in a short and 
sensible speech, the last words of which were a 
profession of unshaken Loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion, and permitting the services to close in peace, 
left the Palais by a back door, to the great disap- 
pointment of the multitude, and found his way 
back through the increasing mists—to the Elysee 








from it. It has already attracted hither several of Bourbon—uncrowned, unproclaimed, a simple 


President still. This result of the proceedings 
seems far from satisfactory, even to the opponents 
of the Imperial aspirant. Paris had expected a 
Coup d’Etat and felt like a child disappointed of 
a show,—or a newsmonger whuse “ catastro- 
phe” turns out to be a pure invention of the 
penny-a-liners. 

However, the wiser heads are shaken and the 
wiser tongues prophecy an end which is not yet. 
Louis Napoleon,—so they discourse—sees per- 
fectly well the impossibility of present success 
in every scheme of self-aggrandizement at the 
risk of the public peace. The present Assem- 
bly is intractable. The two dynastic parties 





of this book, gives us a very interesting sketch of| which lend his government a reluctant support 


now, as against the Mountain and the Left, were 
not to be driven from their temporary union by any 
violent measures on his part. But by maintaining 
order—by showing a disposition now which 
shall guarantee a policy favorable to industry and 
prosperity—he will throw the majority off their 
guard. Once secure, or believing themselves 
secure, against his designs and those of the re- 
publicans, the Orleanist party will separate itself 
from the Bourbonists, and these two factions pur- 
suing their different objects with that singular 
unscrupulousness in which the politicians of 


Sharpe’s Magazine, and thence copied into Littell’s | France put their trust, will raise disturbances 
Living Age, is now published in a cheap pamphlet | and foment seditions till the people, convinced 


that peace and order can only be maintained by 
maintaining the existing authority, will gladly 


The (old) Farmer’s Almanac for 1850. Boston, | accept Louis Napoleon as ‘‘a permanency, 


whether under the name of Emperor or of Pres- 
ident for life. Such is the sketch of the coming 
events furnished by the sager heads in Paris ; 
and I am inclined to think it correct in its main 
features. Certainly two things are manifest—- 
Ist, That Louis Bonaparte has involved himeelf 
in debts, since his election, which can only be 
liquidated by an immense increase of his means, 
and which, if he sinks out of power without pay- 
ing them, will darken his obscure retirement 
with the blackness of ruin. And 2dly, That he 
has thus far studiously avoided every demonstra- 
tion of a warlike or threatenivg character, while 
he has carefully cultivated the good-will of the 
people and the soldiery, with both of which 
classes his popularity is cecidedly on the iu- 
crease. His charities are said to be very li- 
beral, and he has lent an active support to 
the Cites Ouvrieres, a system of building for the 
laboring classes now being carried out in Paris, 


Tas Awanicen Fows Bagepen, Boston: J. P. Jewett) | 1 et a hsori ption for which he gave the 
A pamphlet of ninety-two pages, on the rearing, | Sum of 50,000 franes—thus he cultivates tue -. 





fections of the people. His interest in the mili 
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be false to truth and duty ; but this is not our 
only or our best side, neither is it theirs, nor that 
of any sect in Christendom. The Catholic priest 
hastens to the bedside of the dying, not todo bat- 
tle for the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, or to 
propagate the doctrines of Tradition ; he goes to 
bring comfort to the sick in his last distress, and 
to give all the comfirmation to his dying hope 
that it remains for the living to bestow. It in this 
there is a mixture of superstition, sure I am there 
is ten-fold more of heart! But the weakness of 
which I am speaking is so self-satisfied in its li- 
berality, as to look upon the wbele spiritual move- 
ment of the Christian world, its own excepted, 
= | as selfishly sectarian, and rank with party spirit, 
GENERAL INTE LLIGENCE. as its chiefspring. This is narrow. 

aidan ae Besides this, we are little, in that while pro- 

A gen-| fessing ourselves superior to bad sectarian mo- 


tary is even more marked. He grants leave of 
absence to sons whose parents are dying and bids 
them hurry homewards, in affecting speeches : 
he never refuses to relieve the wants of an old) 
warrior of the Empire—and as a crowning de- 
monstration, he entertained six regiments of Ca- 
valry after a review at Versailles, furnishing the 
masses of the men with Champagne, at a great 
expense, and feasting the officers at his own ta- 
ble. Such is not the conduct of a Republican 
President, but certainly it is a desirable process 
to be gone through with by the aspirant after an 
Imperial throne. 

















American Unrrarian Association. 
eral meeting, in behalf of the objects of the| tives, wedo incomparably less than any other 
American Unitarian Association, was held at the | 8¢¢t from a higher principle beyond our = im- 
Federal street church, last Sabbath evening. | mediate enclosures. In whose communion do 
Stephen Fairbanks E'sq., presided. The meet-| We find the distant and destitute unregarded ! 
ing was opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. | In whose communion is it that no religious symn- 
Peabody. A respectable, though not a crowded | pathy or vigilance follows the exiled, the en- 
audience assembled. It is a matter of regret| dangered, the suffering, from the bosom of the 
that the attendance was not larger, for subjects) church in which they were nurtured? I have 
of great interest to the Unitarian body, which| been pained and mortified, when standing, as I 
were discussed with earnestness and ability, were | have done, as a preacher of our faith, five hun- 
presented to the assembly. ‘The chairman, in aj dred miles West of the meridian under which I 
few appropriate remarks, stated the object of the| now stand, to feel, that, in every city and in 
meeting, and then called on the Rev. Mr. Lothrop | every settlement, it is the lot of those who are 
to address the audience, and to explain more ful-| *‘of us,’’ and of those alone, to find, when afar, 
ly the purpose of calling them together. the religious aspect turned towards them from 

Mr. Lorurop referred to the previous meet- the region of home, ascold as the heart-chill 
ings, notices of which have appeared in the | from the first aspect of a strange land! How 
Register. He read a portion of the printed re-| much better recommendation is this to the re- 
port of one of the sub-committees ofthe Unitarian | spect of other sects, than are their dogmas and 
Association to that body, which was made last | It is the tendency of mis- 
year. It contained an appeal in bahalf of increas-| sionary action to correct this narrowness and 
ed missionary efforts in our denomination. The littleness in ourselves ; and to bring into life and 
committee say, that although the Association does | light those exalted principles of faith and holy 
not meet the wishes of many persons, it would | love which do, notwithstanding, predominate, in 
not by any means be advisable to dissolve it, but| us as in them, on the whole.—But it may be 
rather to expand its operatious, and prove to the | said, ‘‘Do not the rich oppose ? are not the litera- 
world that it is devoted to the spread of truth,| ry indifferent! are not some of the best even pre- 
and not of sectarianism. He also read a circular | judiced against this work!’’ If it be so—once 
of the Association, which was sent outlast spring, | convinced of the truth of the principle, we should 
fur the purpose of obtaining funds in aid of the| treat prejudice, opposition and indifference, as 
objects set forth in the report. He stated that} Paul did: by patiently meeting and answering 
the association had been unable toextend its mis- | objection, however prevalent, however specious, 
sionary efforts, because its income had not been | however refined! Perseverance will be crowned 
increased. The object of this meeting was to de-| with success. The great means is to bring the 
vise some means of increasing that income. He} public mind to a habit of giving something yearly 
spoke of the duty, which rests upon every one, | to this object. Were I a settled pastor, I would 
of doing, according to his ability, something to/| insist on the duty, however small at first might 
spread abroad the knowledge and influences of | be the fruit. I would urge it on the people, for 
the Gospel of Christ. If Gad, he said, was will-| its own sake, and for theirs. In every seuse 
ing to give his own Son for the redemption of the | they would be increased by performing it. I 
world, ought we not to be willing to sacrifice | would urge itas tending toa reaction against 
something for the salvation of the souls of our | ‘‘individualism.’’ For it would be a pertinent 
brethren? After alluding to the necessity of| inquiry from them, What Gospel I would have 
associated effort, and its power to neutralise the | preached to the poor and destitute—that accord- 
individualism of our times, he presented the fol-| ing to Strauss, or that according to Paul? It 
lowing resolutions, for the consideration of the} would be pertinent in them to ask whether our 
meeting : ‘school of the prophets”? is not sending forth 

Resolved, That the plans and purposes of the | some a little blessed mission is to ‘darken 
American Unitarian Association, as presented in counsel !’? and whether our community are not 
the circular of the executive Committee, dated | encouraged to admire such as, apparently pre- 
July 9th, 1849, approve themselves to our Chris-| forring a wreath of bays to a crown of stars, are 
tian philanthrophy as worthy of our immediate | ay Ve : ; 
sympathy and encouragement. nullifying all that is superhuman in the scrip- 


Resolved, That as individuals and members of | tures (and consequently all that. men will rever- 
the several congregations to which we belong, | ence) by the play of wit, and the cold sarcasms 
we will use our best exertions to furnish the as- | 
sociation with funds to carry forward the great | 
work of spiritual beneficence, in the education and | 
support of Christian preachers and the circulation | 
of religious writings in accordance with the spirit 
and arrangements exhibited in the circular above 
Teferred to. 








prejudices to ours? 





”? 


of self-conceit! 


“Ah me! the laurel wreath that Murder rears, 
Blood-nursed, and watered with the widow’s tears, 
Seems not so foul, so tainted, and so dread, 
As waves the night-shade o’er the Skeptic’s head !” 

; | This is said in grief, not in anger. The word 
Mr. "'. R. Suutrvan followed in support of | 


: ? a . . | of divine condemnation is not to be spoken b 
the resolutions. The terms Mission and Mission-| . : 2 p y 
;man. And it would be pertinent in me to an- 


ary imply (said he,) the activity of one or more M 
— y ( ») y swer, See ye to that—use your lawful freedom 
Christian believers in spreading the knowledge | 3 . 


and power of the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. : See a 
P E Mtge dern professed teachers of Christianity. ‘I 
I contend that by simply sustaining local institu- ; & fF ‘m 
: 4 speak as to wise men, judge ye,’’ whether your 


tions, Christian denominations do not perform | . : : : 
é; | fountains of spiritual knowledge are sending 

their whole duty ; and that this has always been | : ‘ 
: | forth pure or turbid waters. And exercise your 


lawful right to demand that those fountains be 


to inquire into the esoteric opinions of your mo- 


Mission- 
ary zeal has been particularly active during the 
last fifty years. 
spirit. 


so uncerstood by the Christian world. 


purified, and the Christianity you are to trans- 
. : | mi y ndto the destitute 

It is not moreso than that of the Bible| pee » cis ngerge * = cond ¢ ~ - . 

: : ae ‘ (pos t tho ee 
Societies, uniting in like manner al! sects in one, ee a ee r a te — P 
“ 7 r | wants of the soul, which divine light has reveal- 
and essentially the same, spiritual purpose. The | , . 

ed, and divine truth alone can satisfy, and not 


work of Missions, throughout its whole history, | : 
: 7 ‘ . | such as to add new dangers to those which al- 

—making due allowance for human infirmity, | 

| ready surround the thoughtless wanderer from 


| God and Christ ! 


The work is not sectarian in 


and the abuses arising out of peculiarities of sys- 
tem, discipline, and the times.—has been mainly 

In fine, I believe that the missionary spirit in 
our denomination is a spiritual movement, on a 


disinterested. The duty in question is not met 


by the Ministry at Large ; because that is prop-| ; 
| sound and scriptural basis—corresponding to the 


erly of a local character, confining its operation, ; ab 
deep interest in religion manifested at our crowd- 


in cities, to the immediate neighborhood of the 


— a: - ied St vening i of last winter ; and 
great local institutions, by which its ministrations ed Sunday evening meetings of last winter ; 


promising, to sucha callas this of to-night, a 
growing disposition ‘‘to extend the knowledge, 
/and promote the interests of Christianity.” I 
maintain that the American Unitarian Associa- 
| tion,—the words of whose Constitution I have 
| just quoted,—is the fit organ for dispensing the 
| fruits of this spirit. Of course, I need not add 


sibility for fai forms j i : 
ibility for faith, forms no objection. That may | that I am in favor of the Resolutions before the 
be resolved into the Protestant prineiple ; and yet | 


the Protestants have been nearly as active in| 
Missions as the Catholics. 


are supported, and to which they are in a meas- 
But this does not meet the 
obligation implied in the missionary spirit of the 


ure supplementary. 


Gospel’s Founder, and the uniform interpretation 
of it by his Church in all its branches except our 
own. Our idea of freedom, or individual respon- 


meeting of this evening. 

The Hon. Atsert Fearine next addressed the 
meeting. He confined his remarks to two of the 
objects of the Association, viz., to the distribu- 
| tion of Channing’s Works and to the education 
of young men for the ministry and sending them 


forth as missionaries. He said his connection 


and his apostles did not understand, and act con- ; 
; page A .., | With the executive board was rendered_unpleas- 
sistently upon, the principle of individual faith, | ; Repairs 
ant by one particular—their inability to meet the 


and the idea of acting for missionary purposes is | , * 

os wae i direct! : dees “nd yi ro nage is| calls for help which come to them from the East 

oO raced directly to th in ‘ be f 

: rd rit f r i ol 45 ad | and the West, the North and the South. He 

only carrying out the spirit of their prece ( ; ; mee SEL 

Nhe Renee: P I P | spoke urgently in relation to the distribution of 
their activity. 


It is true that, with 
their binding creeds and ecclesiastical domina- 
tion, other Protestant sects do not hold the prin- 
ciple of private judgment as consistently as we 
do ; but it will not be pretended that our Saviour 


If some of us have carried free- | 
dom to an extreme, that is only a reason for at- | 
tempting a reaction—which the work in question 
tends strongly to promote. It also tends to the 
correction of our own narrowness and littleness; 
for that these are to be found amongst us can- 
not, I think, be questioned. The first consists in 
thinking all denominations, but our own, mainly 
sectarian, using the term in a bad sense. Thisis 
a great error. These great Christian bodies are 
not sectarian in the sense of making emulation | 
and proselytism their leading motive. Believing 
their own peculiar doctrines as essential to sal- 
vation as the Gospel itself, they aim through the 
Gospel as they receive it to save. And in thus 
applying their zeal and their resources, they are 
no more mainly influenced by a sectarian spirit, 
than we are when we build a new charch of our 
faith in this enlightened city. The Englishman 
at Rome or in India, knows that the Church of , 
England does not provide him and his family a sectarianism which exists. nae 
chapel there, principally that the clergy may duty, which rests upon the Unitarian body to do 
have a new benefice, or the church a new bul-| their part in regenerating the world and saving the 
wark against Romanism or Methodism. The| souls of men. He felt a sympathy with mission- 
New Englander in Illinois or Wisconsin under-| aries of every denomination, still he thought the 
stands that the preacher, or the tract, that reach- Unitarians could and ought to make use of their 
es him from home, was not sent out to bind him | °¥" views of the Bible in propagating Christian- 
to the Baptists, but to bind him to his Bible, his ity. If they held views, which they believed to 
God, and his Savior. And nothing can be more be better adapted than others to bring men to 
illiberal than to suppose this shepherd watch, God and prepare them for eternity, it was their 
this mother care, this father’s untiring search for duty aad promulgate them. There is a sense, he 
the lost child, is sectarian! Sectarianism wages urged, in which whoever holds a truth is bound to 
its warfare, meanwhile, among those denomina- propagate it. ‘ 

tions ;—and so it does in ours, for it is impossible| He advocated the claims of the Unitarian Asso- 
for us not to feel, except it be in this city, that} ciation to our sympathy and aid because it seeks 
there is a defensive side, to neglect which is to| to extend, not the limits of a sect, but the epirit 


Dr. Channing’s works—related instances of, and 
dwelt upon the great influence they exert—and 
entered into calculations to show what large num- 
bers the denomination might circulate if they 
used the ample means they possessed, and exer- 
cised the same liberality as freely in this as in 
other ways. He regarded thirty thousand dol- 
lars, which might be raised for these objects,as a 
small sum, in comparison with the wealth which 
is in our hands, and which we are constantly 
spending for luxuries and superfluities. He al- 
so spoke of the importance of educating young 
men for the ministry, and showed, by similar 
calculations, the ability of the denomination to 
do this work, likewise. 

The Rev. Mr. Warerston succeeded. He 
remarked that there is a great deal of sympathy 
springing up for each other, among the vari- 
ous Christian denominations, notwithstanding the 
He spoke of the 








* 


and knowledge of Christianty. The principles of, 
Christianity, he contended, required of us to pro 
mulgate the truth. Christ’s great mission was, 
to advocate certain views; they were doctrinal 
views, intended to overthrow the previous ideas 
of mankind in relation to the Deity. 

Christ had commanded us to go and preach the 
Gospel to every creature. He alluded to the im- 
portance of sending throughout the land the words 
of men like Channing and Ware. The distribution 
of tracts, whether controversial or otherwise, he 
regarded as an important means of doing much 
good. And in conclusion, he expressed the hope, 
that however different our individual views may 
be as to the methods of disseminatmg truth, we 
should take hold earnestly of the work which 
this Association has to do, and give it our assist- 
ance. 

Dr. Gannett hoped that the meeting would 
not be led away by the eloquence of the speakers 
and the earnestness of their thoughts from the 
real business before it. He wished to have some- 
thing done that night, and trusted that money 
would be the result of what was done. 

The resolutions, which had been presented, 
|eontained two distinct propositions ; first, that 
there is a work of spiritual beneficence to be 
done ; and secondly, that we should aid the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association to do it. He asked 
| attention to the fact, that the Association was al- 
ready in existence, and that many months, not to 
| say years mustelapse, before another could take 
\its place. Before this simple fact all doubts and 
| suspicions must melt away. The present move- 
|ment is not a spasmodic one. We do not intend, 
| he said, thatit shall soon pass away. We ask 
our friends to devote of their substance, freely 
and largely, every year, to the objects which 
have been presented to them. This was a prac- 
' tical view of the subject, and one which he wished 
, to have taken. 

The resolutions were adopted unanimously, 
‘and a vote passed to transmit a copy of them to 
each society in the denomination. 

After the vote was passed, Mr. Warren rose 
and expressed much encouragement at what had 
been uttered that evening. He only wished to 
express this feeling of encouragement, and to say, 

‘that with the assistance of others, he would en- 
‘ deavor to raise in the society where he worship- 
‘ped (the Rev. Mr. *Waterston’s) one thousand 
‘dollars for the purposes of the Association, before 
‘ the first of March next. 





Tuer Insane. Miss Dix, the distinguished 
| philanthropist, in a memorial to Congress, by 
which she asks a grant of land for the benefit of 
,the insane in our country, shows that in the 
New England States the proportion of the insane 
to the whole population is about one in 600 ; that | 
in the Middle States it is one in 700; and that 
in the Western States itis ene in 1300, The 
worst State is Rhode Island, where there is one 
to every 503; and the best, South Carolina, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSIONARY. 


ocr The Children’s Missionary, Mr. Barry, has labored 
for many months in this city. He has obtained places for a 
Jarge number of destitute children, has induced others to at- 
tend our day Schools and Churches, and has established a 
Sunday School, which has done much good and is increas- 
ing in usefulness. 

At the present time many children who come under Mr. 
Barry’s influence, are suffering for want of proper clothing. 
If any young persons have garments which they would like 
to have judiciously bestowed, they will be most acceptable, 
and will be gratefull received, Ly 4 Mr. Barry rf 4 
dence, No. 8 Ashland Av — ashington 

= | = st. 


if ient) at N 
éccubieomcueee : C. WATERSTON. 


*,* If any children in the country, or sewing circle con- 
nected with our Churches, should desire to send a gift, it 
would be most welcome. tf dec8 








acy Missionary Meetine. A meeting in behalf of the 
missio! operations will be held at Church of the 
Saviour, ford Street, to-morrow evening, at 7 o’clock. 
Addresses will be made by several gentlemen of the clergy 
aud laity. All interested, are invited to attend. 





Tr? Tue Boston AssociaTION OF CONGREGATIONAL 
MinisTEeRs will meet on Monday next, (Jan. 14th,) at the 
house of Rev. J. F. Clarke in Pinckney Street. 

jani2 SAMUEL B. CRUFT, Scribe. 





cp Overseers or Harvarp CoLiece. The Annual 
Meeting of the Overseers of Harvard College, will be held 
on Thursday next, the seventeenth day of January, at 
twelve o’clock, in the Senate Chamber. 

The Annual Reports of the Visiting and Examining 
Committees will be expected at this meeting. 

ALEXANDER YOUNG, Secretary pro tem. 
Boston, Jan. 12th, 1850. 





a7 Notice. A special wang | of The Society for Pro- 

moting Christian Knowledge, Piety, and Charity, will 

be held on Monpay next, January Mth, at ten o’clock in 

the forenoon, at the house of the Subscriber, No, 48 Sum- 

mer Street. ALEXANDER YOUNG, Sec’ry. 
Boston, Jan. 12. 





“ar The Subscriber gratefully acknowledges the receipt 
of a Box of Clothing for the “ Chi'dren’s Mission,” from the 
Ladies’ Sewing Circle, connected with Rev. Mr. Davis’s 


Society in Watertown. 
jani2 JOSEPH E. BARRY. 





ty Sreciat Notice. The Children’s Mission is in im- 
mediate need of aid from those Sunday Schools which have 
not contributed towards its support, and of further help 
from those that have. jani2 








MARRIAGES. 





In this city, Dec. 23, at the First Christian Church, by 
Rev E. Edmunds, Mr Luther Newhall to Miss Avillia 
Jaquith, both of Chelsea, Mass. 

Jan. 1, by Rev Dr Barrett, Mr Samuel Peters to Miss Isa- 
bella, daughter of Ralph Smith, Esq., of this city. 

Jan. 1, Mr Thomas 8. Tarlton of Epsom, N. H., to Miss 
Susan A. Tuttle of Boston. 

Jan. 1, MrOrson H. Thornton, formerly of Lempster, N. 
H., to Miss Mary L., daughter of Lambert Maynard, Esq. 

Jan. 2, by Rev 8. K. Lothrop, Mr Samuel F. White of 
North Brookfield, to Miss Augusta G., daughter of the late 
Dr Daniel Gilbert of Boston. 

Jan. 6, by Rev Mr Robbins, Mr Henry A. Turner to Miss 
Elizabeth Anderson. 

In Billerica, Jan. 1, by Rev T. Starr King, George Henry 
Preston, Exq., of Boston, to Catharine Rogers, daughter of 
James R. Faulkner, Esq., of B 

In Templeton, Dec. 31, by Rev E. G. Adams, Mr Thomas 
Martin to Miss Adelaide R. Upham. 

Jan 3, by the same, Mr Isanc Bowen to Miss Mary Ann 
Brooks, all of Templeton. 

In Concord, N. H., Dec. 26, by Rev A. Woodbury, Mr 
George W. Hills to Miss Salome M. Cole, both of Lawrence, 
Mass. 

In Concord, Dec. 31, by Rev Mr Tilden of Walpole, N. 
H., Mr George A. Blanchard to Miss Francis A. B. Sargent, 
both of Concord. 

In Sharon; Jan. 2, Mr Alonzo Curtis of Westminster, to 
Miss Mary 8. Lothrop of 8 

In Bridgeton, Me , Dec. 29, Mr Henry Harvey of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to Miss Elizabeth Burnham of B. 

In Somersworth, N. H., Mr Edwin L. Gerrish of Chelsea, 
Mass., to Miss Mary Ann Hanson of 8. 

In Brattieboro’, Vt., Mr Lucius L. Day, firm of A. 11. Day 
& Brother, to Miss E. L., second danghter of Lovell Farr, 
Esq. 

Th Woonsocket, R.1, Mr Willard Marcy of Newton 
Upper Falls, to Miss Maria Farnum, of Cumberland. R. 1. 

In Williamsburg, N. Y., Dec. 1], by Rev Mr James, 
Captain A. W. Shaw of Boston, to Miss Mary B. Good- 
now of Easton, Pa. 








DEATHS. — 








where there is one toevery 5,058. In some of the | 
States there is comparatively excellent provision | 
for the insane : butin others little or nothing has | 


been done. | 


Premium Awarpep. The American Tract 
‘Society received one hundred and twenty-two! 
manuscripts, from candidates for the Premium of | 

$250, on the ‘‘best approved treatise on the im-| 
portance of Systematic Beneficence, and of stated- | 
ly appropriating certain portions of income for | 
benevolent objects’? A Committee of gentle- | 
men having carefully examined them, find four | 
equally meritorious y and it is difficult to deter- | 
mine which is the most deserving. The origi- | 
nal donor of the Premium having increased the! 
sum to $400, the Committee determined to di- | 
| vide this amount among the four euceceoful com-+ 
petitors. On opening the envelopes the authors | 
were found to be, Rev. Edward A. Lawrence, | 
of Marblehead, Mass.; Rev. Samuel Harris, of | 
Conway, Mass. ; Rev. Parsons Cooke, of Lynn, | 
|Mass.; and Sereno D. Clark, of Ashfield, 
, Mass. The various manuscripts were sent from | 
almost every part of the Union, yet the four sue- 
cessful writers are found to be all residents of, 
Mas8achusetts. [N. Y. J. of Commerce. 
‘ 
Massacuusettrs Cuanitaste Mecuanic As-| 
}socratTion. At the annual meeting held last 
evening, the following gentlemen were chosen | 
the Government of this Association for the en- 
suing year: President, Henry N. Hooper ; Vice | 
President, Billings Briggs; Treasurer, Osmyn 
Brewster; Secretary, John Kuhn; Trustees, 
| Nathaniel Francis, Frederick H. Stimpson, John 
P. Ober, Robert Marsh, Sarmuel Adams, Joel | 
Wheeler, Peter C. Jones, Frederick W. Lin-| 
coln, Jr., Theophilus R. Marvin, Granville | 
Mears, Hiram Bosworth, Matthew Binney. 
| It was resolved that an exhibition of American | 
| Manufactures, Machinery, and Mechanical Art} 
be held in this city in September next, and a lib-| 
/eral appropriation was made for thé purpose of| 
effecting this object. 

Our friends, whether here, or at a distance, | 
who have any new inventions, improvements, or | 
specimens of skill appropriate for this purpose | 
| Should keep this in mind. No better medium | 
can be devised to introduce to the public a new} 
article or an improvement te an old one, than 
the exhibition proposed. [Transcript. 








MinistertaL Activity. Ina late number} 
of the Christian Herald we find the following ac- | 
count of labor performed by our most worthy 
\seamens’ Chaplain, Rev. Moses How, (who has | 
been in the ministry thirty-four years) which will, | 
to say the least, equal any thing we have recent- | 
ly seen recorded of ministerial activity and _fidel- 
ity :— 

“‘Although’’ (he says) ‘I have preached five 
times since nine in the morning, and married a 
couple, I have yet a few moments to spend in| 
writing to you. My labors appear to increase | 
every year, and with but a feeble constitution, | 
‘through Christ strengthening me,’ I find myself 
able to do all that He, or my friends (in reason) 
require of me. Ina year ending July 15th, I 
have preached 156 sermons; attended 103 funer- 
als ; joined in marriage 138 persons ; received 
and answered about 200 letters ; settled for sea- 
men 120 voyages, amounting to more than $30,- 
000 ; have taken care of their money ; frequent- 
ly purchased their infit and outfit ; have looked 
after the sick ; have seen that the destitute were 
clothed, and assisted many a poor boy with means 
tu return to his almost broken-hearted mother.— 
In the year I have put on board our whale-ships 
382 bibles, 1148 testaments, and about 10,000 
tracts and pamphlets. Ikeep a record of about 
10,000 men, their names, place of birth, age, 
complexion, color of hair, an aczount of those 
who desert from their ships or are discharged or 
lost during the voyage, so as to be able to answer 
inquiries after sons, &c. ; coming from al] parts 
ofour country, and frequently from England.— 
I preach every Sabbath morning at nine o’clock 
in the House of Correction, after which I attend 
my usual meetings at the Bethel.’’ 


Post Orrice in Soutu Carouina. The fol- 
lowing bill has been introduced into the House 
of Representatives of South Carolina. 


A Bill to Protect the People of the State from Incendiary 
Publications through the U. 8. Mail. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentalives now met and sitting in General As- 
sembly, and by authority ot the same, That from 
and after the passing of this Act, if any Postmas- 
ter within the State of South Carolina shall 
knowingly deliver to any person or persons any 
written or printed paper, picture, drawing, or 
engraving, calculated to disturb the peace and 
harmony of the people of this State, in relation 
to the slave population thereof, such Postmaster 
shall, on conviction by indictment, be imprisoned 
for a term not exceeding twelve months, and 
pay a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars. 


We trust that the inhabitants of the Palmetto 
State will not become too much excited about 
this matter. As none but Carolinians are postmas- 
ters there, and therefore none but Carolinians 
can be imprisoned under this Act, the North 
will doubtless be perfectly resigned to the above 


dis pensation. 








| vious, 


In this city, Jan. 2, Martin Smith, 74, for 36 years Sexton 
at the Stone Chapel, and Funeral Undertaker for about the 
same period. 

Jan. 1, Julia Anna, second daughter of John UJ. Pear- 
son, 12 

Jan. 2, Mr Rufus H. Bates, 34. 

Jan. 1, of inflammation of the bowels, Mary Elizabeth, 
only child of Capt. George A. and Frances 8. Trundy, 9 
da ya. 

In Charlestown, Jan. 2, of scarlet fever, Samuel Wilder, 
only son of Isanc W. and Caroline M. Blanchard, 8 years 9 
months. 

In Northboro’, Dec. 3, Mrs Olive Brewer, wife of Dea. 

aniel Brewer, 44. 

Dec. 4, Mrs Sarah Gale, wife of Cyrus Gale, Exq., 55. 

Dec. 13, Jane Augusta, eldest daughter of Mr Robert 
Temple, 15. 

In Shrewsbury, Dec. 26, Mrs Susan Fitch, relict of Chas. 
Fitch, Esq., late of Salem, Mass., 31. 

In Leominster, Dec. 26, Mrs Sarah Haws, widow of the 
late Benjamin Haws, 90 years 3 months. 

In Portland, Jan. 2, Hou. Richard Odell, formerty of Con- 
way, N H., 97. Dee. 31, Francis C., wife of Mr Lewis 

o 
yee N. H., Dec. 22, Mrs Mary Abbott, %5, and 
just three weeks after the death of her husband, Mr *am- 
uel Abbott. They had lived together in wedded life 63 


ears. 
. In Richmond, Va., Dec. 25, Dr.John Cullen, who long 
filled the Chair of Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine in the medical department of Hampden Sydney 
College, 53. 

In Princeton, Iil., Dec. 8, of consumption, Francis H. 
Church, nearly 21, e'dest son of Rev A. B. Church, and re- 
cently a member of the Senior Claas in Amherst College. 

At Tuscarora Parsonage, Canada, Dee. 8, Eliza Beula, 
wife of Rev A. Elliot, Missionary to the Six Nation Indians, 
31. 


Died in Quiney, Jan. 2d, John Whitney, Esq., aged 64. 
He was the youngest child of Rev. Peter Whitney. who, for 
half a century, was minister to the First Congregational 
Church in Northboro’, and brother to the Inte Rev. Mr. 
Whitney, who sustained the ministerial relation in Quincy 
forty-three years. The immediate cause of his death was 


| injury received by slipping upon the ice a few weeks pre- 


He was born at Northborongh, September 29th, 
1785, and removed early to Quincy, where as school teacher 
and merchant, the active and useful citizen, and kind neigh- 
bor he has since resided, honored and beloved in all the rela- 
tions of life. 





Fees LIVING AGE. No. 296. 12) cents. 


CONTENTS. 

1. Jasmin—the French Barber Poet—Westminster Re- 
view. 
2. Hernard Barton’s Poems and Letters—Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

More Private Correspondence of George I11.—Rent- 

ley’s Miscellany. 

4. Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell Milton—Con- 
cluded. 

5. A man’s Power over Himself to prevent or control 
Insanity —Gentleman’s Magazine. 

6. A Word or Two on Port Wine—Westminster Re- 
view. 

7. Poems by John G. Saxe—New York Recorder. 
8. Death of * Father Miller ”—Boston Atlas. 
9. A Sense of the Divine Presence—Christian Observer. 
10. The Seaside and the Fireside—Home Journal 


With Poerry and Snorr ArrTic.es. 


Tr A New Year and a New Volume have just com- 
menced. 


Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CU., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. janl2 


ar Also.—The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Pow- 
ell,—afterwards Mistress Milton. Price 12} cents. 


EW Books. Literary Remains of Rev. W. B. O. Pea- 

body, with Portrait, 12imo, $1,25; Only, by the an- 
thor of « Trap, 30 cts; A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, new 
ed. 12 cts; Philo, by the author of Margaret, 12mo, 87 cts; 
Poems, by Miss Gould, new volume; Seaside and Fireside, 
by Longfellow, 75 cts; Sketches and Stories from Life, by 
Mrs. Lee, 62 cts; Richard H. Dana's Poems and Prose 
Writings, 2 vols, $2,50; The Christian Parent, by Rev. A. 
B. Muzzey, 75 cts; Winckleman’s Ancient Art, 4to, with 19 
plates, $3,00; Nature, by R. W. Emerson, 50 cts; Repre- 
sentative Men, by R. W. Emerson, $1,00; Sprague’s Writ- 
ings, 87 cts; Friends in Council, 75 cts; Consolatio, or 
Comfort for the Afflicted, 62 cts; A Week on the Concord 





and Merrimack River, $1,25; Canton and the Chinese Em- ' 


pire; by Tiffany, 83 cts; Boston Book, $1,25; Greenwood 
Leaves, $1,25; Lowell, Browning, Holmes and Tennyson’s 
Poems, new editions. 
For’sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., No. 154 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street. janl2 
EV. W. B. O. Peabody’s Writings. Just published, 
a new volume, from the pew of the late Dr. Peabody, 
entitled “ Literary Remains,” consisting of his Prose and 
Poetical writings. 

“ Every thing from thé pen of Dr. Peabody is beautiful, 
and this volume will be warmly welcomed by his friends— 
and the public generally.” [Daily Advertiser. 

Also,—the Memoir and Sermons of the above author. 


BENJ. H. GREENE, 
124 Washington st. 





janl2 Bt 





R. Livermore’s Prize Essay. CROSBY & NICH- 
OLS,—this day publish,—The War with Mexico, Re- 
viewed. By Abiel Abbot Livermore, 1 vol, 75 cents. 
This is the Essay, to which the American Peace Society, 
awarded their prize of Five Hundred Dollars. 
jani2 lis20s 111 Washington st. 





HRISTIAN Examiner, new style of binding. 

Those having the back Volumes of the Christian Ex- 
aminer can have them exchanged for those bound in a very 
neat und unique style, for the low price of 25 cents a vol- 
ume. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

janl2 lis2o0s 111 Washington st. 

UBSCRIBERS to Periodicals are informed that the 
undersigned are Agents for all the Periodicals in this 
country. 

Clubs and Individuals supplied at a deduction from sub- 
scription prices, where several are taken to one address. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington st. 





jani2 





EW Edition of Mr. Mountford’s Works. The Subscrib- 

ers will gpg 2 to press new editions of Martyria 
and Euthanasy, by William Mountford, 

A few copies of the above in gilt binding. 

Also,—Christianity the deliverance of the Soul and its 


Life, by the same Author. 
For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
11! Washington st. 


janl2 
FURNITURE EXCHANGE, 
D> 85 MAIN STREET, 85 


CHARLESTOWN. 


EW and SECOND-HAND FURNITURE of every 
description constantly on hand and for sale at the low- 
est prices. 





—ALso— 


AN ASSORTMENT OF 


Cooking, Parlor and other Stoves, 


WOODEN WARE, &(@., &€C. 
J. ©. HANCOCK, | 


dec29 istf 85 Main Street. 





Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 

COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 

CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


HIS truly valuable Remedy for ull diseases of the Lungs 

and Throat, has become the chief reliance of the af- 
flicted as it is the most certain cure known for the above 
complaints, While it is a powerful remedial agent in the 
most desperate and almost hopeless cases of Consumption, 
it is also, in diminished doses, one of the mildest most 
agreeable family medicines for common coughs and colds. 
Read below the opinion of men who are known to the 
world, and the wor!d respect their opinions. 


FROM PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK. 


“James C. Ayer—Sir: I have used your “CHERRY 
PECTORAL,” in my own case of deep-seated Bronchitis, 
and am sat its chemical constitution that it is an 
admirable compound for the relief of laryngial and bronchial 
difficulties. If my opinion as to its snperior character can 
be of any service you are at liberty to use it as you think 
proper. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL D., 

President of Amherst College. 


From the “LONDON LANCET.” 


“AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, is one of the most 
valuable preparations that has fallen under our notice. 
After a careful examination, we do not hesitate to say we 
have a large appreciation of its merits and the fullest confi- 
dence in its usefulness for coughs and lung complaints.” 


Dr. Brewster, of Windham Co., Conn., sends us the fol- 
owing testimony: — 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—I enclose you a certificate 
from Mrs. Catherine K. Cady, a highly respectable lady of 
this vil age, wife of Mr. Seth Cady, Deputy Sheriff, Wind- 
ham Co, Connecticut. The cure in her case was very 
prompt, and has attracted general attention. 

W. A. BREWSTER, M.D. 


West Kixurnaty, Ct., Sept. 28, 1848. 


This may certify that I was afflicted with a very severe 
cough in the winter of °47-8, which threatened to terminate 
in Consumption. I had tried many medicines in vain, and 
was cured by the use of “AYEER’S CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL.” CATHERINE K. CADY. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir:—Feeling under obliga- 
tions to you for the restoration of my health, I send youa 
report of my case, which you are at liberty to publish for 
the benefit of others Last autumn 1 took a bad cold, ac- 
companied by a severe cough, and made use of many medi- 
cines without obtaining relief. I was obliged to give up 
business, frequently raised blood, and could get no sleep at 
night. A friend gave me a bottle of your CHERRY PEC- 
TORAL the use of which I immediatély commenced ac- 

ding to di i I have just purchased the fifth bottle, 
and am nearly recovered. I now sleep well, my cough has 
ceased, and a!] by the use of your valuable medicine. 
E. 8. STONE, A. M., 
Principal Mt. Hope Seminary. 


From Dr. Bryant, Druggist and Postmaster, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass: — 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—Enc!losed please find remit- 
tance for all the CHERRY PECTORAL last sent me. 
can uphesitatingly say, that no medicine we sell gives such 
satisfaction as your’s does; nor have I ever seen a medicine 
which cured so many cases of Cough and Lung Complaints. 
Our Physicians are using it extensively in their practice, 
and with the happiest effects. 

D. M. BRYANT. 


Truly yours, 
PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASs. 
Sold by the Druggists generally throughout New Eng- 
3mos 


land. dec22 
W. T. G. Morton, M.D, 
SURGEON DENTIST. 


No. 19 Tremont Row, Boston. 


. OULD RESPECTFULLY ask public attention to 

an improvement he has lately introduced in mak- 
ing gold plates for the insertion of Artificial Teeth, which 
i certified to by the editors of the following Journals, 
after having personally examined several different cases. 


{From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


®& “Go_p Piate Work ix Dentistry. Those who are 
interested in the onward progress of the mechanical part 
| of dentistry, will read the communication from Dr. Mor- 
ton, in the Journal, of May 23d, with much satisfaction. 
We recently examined a specimen of the beautiful philoso- 
| phical contrivance referred to, by which a plate, fitted to 
| the roof of the mouth, actually sustained a weight of ten 
| pounds, by the mere pressure of the atmosphere. If it is 
;an old principle, it is certainly a very admirable one, 
| which in this particular application, commends itself at 
sight. If our operators would obviate the swaying, slid- 
| ing movement, which the tongue, in an imperfeet cast of 
| the region, gives to an upper set of artificial teeth, they 
| would at once be influenced by the suggestions contained in 
| this article. Dr. Morton deserves the thanks of practition- 
}ers and the public for this improvement in the practice of 
| dentistry.” 

j [From the Christian Register.] 

| “The publisher of this paper would bear testimony to 
the successful operation of this invention, having, on ® re- 
| cent occasion, tried with his own hands, to remove one of 
| these plates, and found himself unable to do it without ap- 
| plying more strength than he deemed prudent, though re- 
| quested so to do. The opinion of the conductors of the 
Medical Journal, as to the importance of this invention, 
| will be confirmed by the following quotation from a letter 
lately received by the proprietor of the Christian Register, 
from a highly respectable gentleman in Vermont, to whose 
wife a set was applied. 

“The manner of fitting gold plates for the insertion of 
teeth, by Dr. Morton, as witnessed by you the other day, 
Was recently put to a very severe test. A staple was sol- 
dered to the plate before it was inserted in the mouth, and 
the following weights were raised upon the patients’ erect- 
ing the head, after a string had connected them together, 
without detaching it from the jaw. First, 1 Ib.; 2nd—2 
the.5 Od——S the; 4th—7,Ibs.; 5th—10 Ibs. No heavier weight 
was — as it was feared it would irritate the Jaw too 
much. 











[From the Boston Courier.] 

“The simplicity of the operation is only equalled by its 
| beautiful and satisfactory effect. It would hardly be cred- 
| ited that a metallic plate, by being simply placed in contact 
| with the palate, and unassisted by wires, rivets, or any sort 
| of fastening, would adhere so firmly as not to be removed 
| by a force nearly sufficient to draw a tooth. We chanced, 
| a few days since, to be a witness of the surprising tenacity 
| with which one of these palates kept its hold. As a matter 
lof curiosity in pneumetics, we attempted to remove it im- 
| mediately after it had been applied, and found that it resist- 
|} ed all the strength which we deemed safe to apply in ex- 
| perimenting upon the human body.” 





[From the Daily Evening Transcript.] 


“GoLp Plates tn Dentistry. We have witnessed a 
very perfect contrivance recently effected by Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton of this city, by which gold plates are adapted to the 
| roof of the mouth, so that an upper set of teeth is retained 
jin its place without the aid of rivets or appliances of any 
| kind, by the simple power of atmospheric pressure. So 
| firmly was the plate attached by this process, that we 
| could not by a strong pull with one hand, detach it from the 
| mouth of the subject. The tenacity is such that the plate 
sustains a weight of many pounds without losing its hold. 


| The process is as beautiful us it is simple.” 

[From the Boston Atlas.) 
“We had an opportunity, a few days since, of examining 
| the adaptation of a gold plate to the roof of the mouth ofa 
young lady. 1t was done by Dr. Morton of this city, and 
| reflects the highest credit on his skill, as « practical and 
| scientific dentist. The plate was fitted with the most per- 
| fect exactuess, and retained in its place with the greatest 
firmness, upon the principle of atmospheric pressure. Dr. 


Morton has succeeded perfectly in calling into requisition 
the element in which we live and move to aid in thus sup- 
plying a defect of nature upon a very simple, and at the 
same time, ingenious process. He deserves the thanks of 
the community for this successful application of his philo- 
sophic mind to the alleviation of the misfortunes of his fel- 
low beings; and it adds another laurel to his brow, as a 
benefactor of mankind.” 
{From the Boston Weekly Journal.} 

“We refer to anew modification of the principle of at 
| mospheric pressure, for the purpose of retaining plates for 
| the insertion of artificial teeth. The advantages of Dr. 
| Morton’s plates, are, that it may be applied in all cases, that 
its adhesion is immediate after its application; that no ordi- 
| Nary cause can detach it, as it will bear a weight of ten 
pounds without separating.” 





[From the Christian Alliance and Family Visiter.) 


“Great Improvement IN Dentistry. Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton of this city, has, after repeated experiments, suc- 
ceeded, by a new philosophic application of the principle of 
atmospheric pressure, ta hold the gold plate so firmly fixed 
in its position in the mouth, that it will sustain a weight‘ 
according to the testimony of the Boston Medical Journay, 
of ten pounds. This improvement will obviate the great 
incovenience which has hitherto been experienced during 
the process of mastication. We can testify to the value of 
this improvement by our own personal examination of the 
application of one of these plates. eoptf octl6 


New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 


worn inform his friends and the public that 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 
CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
her all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
SHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

§G> In accordance with the above arran mt, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased .to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 


they may entrust to his care. 
dec2 lyiz ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 





On Tuesday, Jan 1st, we shall publish, 


HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIGIOUS 
MISCELLANY, for January, 1850. 


[Edited by Rey. George Putnam, D. D., and Rev. Geo. 
E. Ellis.] ConrTentTs. 
Art. I. The British Empire in India. 
Il. Porter’s Principles of Textual Criticism. 
Til. Recent English Lyric’s. 
IV. Baron Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
V. Bowen’s Lowell Lectures. 
VI. Bartol’s Sermons. 
VII. ‘Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature. 
VIII. Notices of Recent Publications. 
1X. Religious and Literary Intelligence. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
dec29 lis2o8 No. 111 Washington street. 


STERLING AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR 
AGENTS. 


OW ready, in one elegant volume, superbly bound and 
gilt, and embellished with sixteen illustrations, some 
of which are benutifully colored, 


THE TWELVE STARS OF THE REPUBLIC. 
(The Nation’s Gift-Book to her Young Citizens.) 


This splendid work is perfectly unique, “both in its design 
and execution; it is eminently adapted as a patriotic presen- 
tation book. 





In one volume, with ten highly finished engravings on 
steel, and a splendidly illuminated dedication{plate, in gold 
and colors, richly bound and gilt— 


THE ODD FELLOWS’ OFFERING FOR 1850. 
Contributed chiefly by Members of the Order. 


“This splendid annual holds a rank not surpassed, if in- 
deed it is equai'ed, by any similar work in the United 
States, in the variety and talent exhibited in the letter-press, 
— the elegance of its embellishments. (Gazette of the 

Jnion. 


In one volume, with seventy-eight beautiful engravings, 
and bound in muslin, gilt— 


SEVENTEEN HUNDRED, SEVENTY SIX, 


—oRr— 
Authentic Chronicles of American Independence. 


“We have no hesitation in commending this work as the 
best popular history of our Revolution yet published.” 
[New York Express. 


In four volumes, with Portraits of all the Presidents, ex- 
quisitely engraved and bound in muslin, extra gilt— 
THE STATESMAN’S MANUAL. 
Containing all the Messages and Addresses of the Presi- 
dents of the United States, together with a vast amount of 
valuable national documents not to be found elsewhere in a 
collective forin. 


“The most complete library in itself of all that concerns 
our political history that has ever appeared; vo individual 
should be without it.” |Democratic Review. 

“We would not be without a copy for ten times its cost.” 

{New York Tribune. 

“It is indispensable to the library—a work of unspeaka- 

ble usefulness.” [N. Y. Evening Post. 


In one large octavo volume, with finely engraved Por- 
traits of the Presidents, and elegantly bound and gilt— 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES; 


Their Memoirs and Administrations. 


“An elegant picture gallery of our Presidents, and an ad- 
mirable cabinet of our political history.” [New York Sun. 
EDWARD. WALKER, Publisher, 
114 Fulton street, New York. 
cr Newspapers copying the above advertisement entire, 
giving it twelve insertions, and sending acopy of each paper 
to the “Young People’s Mirror,” New York, will be entitled 
to receive a copy of either “1776,” “The Twelve Stars,” or 
“The Presidents.” tap1d50 dec22 


THE BEST GIFT BOOK 
a 
CHAMBER’S CYCLOPEDIA 
—Oor— 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
AMERICAN EDITION,—WITH ALL THE EXTRA ENGRAVINGS. 
Two Vols. Royal Octavo. 
ERE is not another book in the market so well 
adapted to the wants and capacities of the young, as 
this Cyclopedia. No one, who has a taste for literature, 
should allow himself, for a trifling consideration, to be 
| without a work which throws so much light upon the pro- 
| gress of the English language: the selections are gems,—a 
mass of valuxble information in a condensed and elegant 
form. Let the reader open where he will, he cannot fail to 
find matter for profit and delight, which, for the most part, 
too, repeated perusals will only serve to make him enjoy 
the more. We have indeed riches in a little room. 





{Extract from W. H. Prescott’s Commendatory Letter.} 


“The plan of the work is very judicious. It will put 
the render in the proper point of view, for surveying the 
whole ground over which he is travelling. Such read- 
ers cannot fail to profit largely by the labors of the critic 
who has the talent and taste to separate what is really 
beautiful and worthy of their study from what is superfiu- 
ous.” 


“] concur in the foregoing opinion of Mr. Prescott.” [Ed- 
ward Everett. 

“It will be a useful and popular work, and indispensable 
to the library of a student of Engiish literature.” [Francis 
Wayland. 

“We hail with peculiar pleasure the appearance of the 
work, and more especially its republication in this country 
at a price which places it within the reach of a great num- 
ber of readers.” [North Amer. Review. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Publishers. 
dec29 3t 59 Washington st. 


~ MONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE, 
| Rev. F. ®. Hontineton, Eprror. 


HIS Work is intended to furnish religious reading of a 
| popular kind. It contains very little that is controver- 
versial or doctrinal in its character. and aims chiefly et illus- 
trating the responsibilities and privileges of the Christiun life. 
lt is the wish of the Editor to make it a useful publication 
in the highest sense of the word, by making it conduce to 
the clearer understanding nnd larger culture of the religious 
character. Among the contributors are the principal cler- 
gymen in the Unitarian ministry as well as several laymen 
and female writers of ability. 

It is published Ist of every month. The January No. 
185", commences the 7th Vol. Each No. contains 48 pages 
Royal Octavo—making with Index a large Vol. of about 600 
pages a year, handsomely printed on clear type and good 
paper. Terms—$2 per annum. 

7 Complete sets of the Work neatly bound, for sale at 
a low price to Libraries, or, for distribution. 


Contents of the January No. 1850. 
Tue Game or Lire. A Sermon, by Rev. G. Putnam, 
D 








The House, a Domestic Tale, by Mrs. L. J. Hall. 
Prayers of the Worlds, Labor and its Rest. 





WEBSTER’S QUARTO 
DICTIONARY, 
(The Entire Work Unabridged,) 
IN DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 


HE Teacuer’s Encycioreora, as well as Lexicon 

for daily reference. Could a copy of it be provided as 
the permanent property of EVERY DISTRICT SCHOOL, the 
effect would be deeply and extensively felt, in the increased 
skill of the teacher, and the higher attainmets of his pupils. 
(William Russell, Esq., author of “Lessons in Elocution,” 
Principal of the Merrimack (N. H.) School for teachers, and 
formerly Editor of the “American Journal of Education.” 

“The most complete work of the kind that any nation 
can boast of.” [New York State District Schoo! Journal. 

Ata meeting of the Board of Public Instruction of St. 
Louis, March 13, 1849,—“Resoived, That xcopy of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Quarto Dictionary be placed upon the 
desk of each teacher of the St. Louis PUBLIC SCHOOLS, as a 
book of reference for teachers and pupils.” 

“I shall recommend it as the standard in the puBLic 
SCHOOLS Of this State.” [Thomas H. Benton, Jr., Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Iowa. 

“The most complete work of the kind in the English !an- 
guage.” [Journal of Education for Upper Canada, Toron- 
to, Jan. 1849. 

“The most complete Dictionary of the English language 
ever published, and AGES WILL ELAPsE before any other 
will be required.” [Thomas Dick, LL. D., of Scotland, 
author of “Christian Philosopher.” 

Containing three times the amount of matter of any other 
English Dictionary compiled in this country, or any Abridg- 
ment of this work. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 
and for sale by all Booksellers. 
Dec. 15, 1849. 2is& 20s 


S. G. SIMPKINS 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT LOW PRICEs, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN STATION- 
ERY, ACCOUNT BOOKs, 
PENKNIVES, SCISSORS GOLD PENS, 
English and American BIBLES. 
nov3 istf 124 Washington Street, Boston. 











ROSBY & NICHOLS, will publish within a week,— 
The Christian Parent, by Rev. A. B. Muzzey, Author 

of the Young Maiden, 320 pages, 16mo, illustrated with a 

steel engraving. 

Tales, by Mrs. Lee, Author of Luther Cranmer, or One 

Hundred and Fifty Stories for Young People, by a Clergy- 


man. 
They will publish this day,—Leaves from a Christmas 
Bough, by a Lady. Price 25 cents. 
Just received,—Prose and Verse, by Richard H. Dana, 2 
vols. 
111 Washington st. 


dec15 lis20s 





URNAP’S History of Christianity. Lectures on the 
B History of Christianity, by George W. Burnap, 1 vol. 


ee *trossy & NICHOLS, 


t from the Papers of a Missionary. 
The Word of God, by Rev. Thomas Hill. 

Trust in Man, by Rev. J. Richardson, Jr. 

The French Philosopher, or Egypt in the 4th Century. 

The Stoomz Land, or the Deliverer—a Christmas Allego- 
ry, by Rev. W. R. Adger. 

Longings. 

Editor’s Collectanea. 

Intelligence, &c. 

Editor’s Note. 

dec29 3tis 


L. C. BOWLES, 
Publisher, 111 Washington street. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
DORCHESTER. 
E Winter Term of Mrs. C. Ellis’s Schoo) will com- 
mence on the 3d of Dec. 

Instruction given in the usual English branches, the Lan- 
guages, Music, Drawing and Dancing. For further particu- 
lars, application may be. made either by letter, or at the 
house corner of Savin Hill Avenue. 

References.—Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, Rev. F. T. 
Gray, Henry Hall, Esq., 8. D. Townsend, M. D., E. P. 
Clark, Esq. 6tis nov24 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 


TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 


R. S. INGALLS. whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
livered throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 

Office and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
near theTremont House. istf nov4 











Price reduced to Twenty-Five Cents / 


WAYLAND’S ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCI- 
ENCE, FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
TT Abridgement of Wayland’s Moral Science, for the 
Use of Schools and Acad@mies, is well known to the 

public, and the extraordinary sale of twenty-six thousand 
copies, attests its value as a text-book in COMMON sHOOLs, 
and is a sure indication of the appreciation of the public, and 
the progress to which this most important study for youth 
has attained. 
All who have examined or made use of the work, have 
ven in their unqualified approbation, and teachers have 

uently remarked the interest with which their scholars 
have pursued this study, and the benefit they have derived 
from its use. 
The more effectua!ly to meet the desire expressed for a 
cheap work on this subject, the present edition is isened at 
the reduced price of 25 cents per copy, and it is hoped there- 
by to extend the benefit of moral instruction to all the youth 
of our land. 

Teachers, and all others —— in the training of youth, 
are invited to examine this work. 

_ GOULD, KENDALL, & LINCOLN, 

dec8 2is20s Publishers, 59 Washington 


FRE and Prose, by Mrs. Hall. Miriam, Joanna of 
Naples and other pieces, in Prose and Verse, by Mrs. 
E. B. Hall, 1 vol. $1,00. 

Will be published next wane 











janl2 lis2o8 111 Washington st. 


ROBBY& NICHOLS, 
decl5 111 Washington st. 


street. “The L' 
Peabody, D. D.” This volume is composed of Prose and 


GREAT BARGAINS 


£xpiration and Dissolution 
OF THE COPARNERSHIF 
—OF— 


Geo. W. Warren & Co, 


—ON THE— 
‘First of February Next, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF WHICH IT BECOMES NEC 
ESSARY TO 


SELL OFF 
THE ENTIRE sTOCK 


—OF THE— 


Ladies’ Exchange. 


TO EFFECT THIS EVERY ARTICLE WILL 
BE MARKED AT A PRICE WHICH WILL 


OVERCOME ALL COMPETITION 
AND SECURE ITS SALE. 
novl0 istf 


VAPOR BATHS, 


Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 


4 pe Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 
moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatmeny 
of almost all Chronic Diseases. 

The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent phy sician of the 
city of New York, says: “I am myself so fully satisfied of 
the — extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that I would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 
profession.” 

Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
niany years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
judiciously employed.” 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
guidance of a responsible physician, we 1 warranted in 

MAN PRIMEVAL; or, The Constitution and Primitive 
Condition of the Human Being. A Contribution to Theolo- 
= Science; with a finely engraved portrait of the author;. 

2mo, cloth; price $1,25. 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health,. 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 
Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.’” 
Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. C. says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of restoring my be-- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been. 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never’ 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was: 
tirst carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul-- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 
7 Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume- 
Baths, lodine Vapor Baths, and Piain Vapor Baths, admin-- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o’clock, A. 
M.,to9P.M 
This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes- 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, . 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 
MASON M. MILES, M. D. 
is3inc os 








Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. 


4 . 
Young Ladies’ 
PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


4 be commence on Monday, October Ist. Hours, 9 till 
2. Designed to furnish a thorongh course of Instruc- 
tion, under the best Teachers, in every branch of Female 
Education,—to qualify Young Ladies for any sphere of 
duty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spacious and retired, comprising a 
LADIES’ SELECT 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA“ISTHENIC APPARATUS 
Affording a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation 
to be reserved exclusively for the use of Families, free ac 
cess being given, at stated hours, to the Young Ladies o» 
the School. 
Parents wi<hing to give their daughters a liberal, accom- 
plished, thorough, and healthful education, are respectiul- 
ly invited to call ana examine our arrangemen's. Liberal 
reduction made to parents sending more than one Pupil or 
for mere than one term. 
FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal. 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governes 
339 Washington St., Up Stairs. ag?s. 


ype Magazine. The Eclectic Magazine of for- 
eign Literature is published the lst of every month, at 
No. 120 Nassau street, New York. Each number contains 
144 pages, or 1728 pages in a year, making three large vol- 
umes, and is embellished with a beautiful mezzotint engrav- 
ing by Sartain, either a portrait of some distinguished per- 
sonage, or a historical subject—making twelve su en- 
gravings in the year. The Eclectic Magazine embraces a 
careful selection of the ablest articles which adorn the pages 
of the Quarterlies and Magazines of London, Edinburgh and 
Dublin, regularly received by the steamers. Among the 
number are the North British Review, English Review, 
Westminster Review and Foreign Quarterly Review, the 
Edinburgh Review and others, and from Blackwond’s 
Magazine, Fraser’s, &c. The selections thus made com- 
prise the most desirable and valuable portion of foreign |it- 
erature in the same compass any where to be found, and con 
stitute yearly a rich addition to any library. The Janu 
number for 1} 
a splendid plate of extra size, will be issued early irDecem- 








|erwise 86. The work will be promptly sent to any one 
| who will send us $5 by mail, or otherwise, post paid. Ad- 
dress W. H. Bipweu., editor and proprietor, 120 Ne‘eau 
street, New York. 
{From the Commercia! Advertiser.] 

“The Eclectic Magazine is an agreeable and instructive 
miscellany, which supplies American renders with the best 
articles from a long list of foreign periodicals—gives them 
in fact, the real value of many high-priced magazines and 
reviews at a moderate price. 


excels.” 


Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
metic. 


OMER’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
139 WASHIFGTON BTREET, corner of School St., 
which has been in successtul operation for the last eight 
yeurs. is open DAY and EVENING, for practical instruc- 
tion in all the requisites of a Merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. gy No 
Class Bystem. £0 Students aided in procaring suitable 
employ ment. 
Lapigs.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, . 
has been provided for Females. 
BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts adjust- 
ed, Copying, &c., promptly and faithfully executed. 
BOOK KEEPING by Doable Entry without the Jour 
nail, by G.N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition,) 
price 62 cents Biank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 

COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE, 
NAVIGATION in all its branches, taught in the most 
thorough manner—Lunars, Great Circle Sailing, Sumner’s 
Method, &e.&c The best Instruments, Charts, &c., are- 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronaze of the Marine Lusurance Cflices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 

0» For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 139 Washington- 
Street. £% 
Sept. 1. 











AMERICAN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company. 


EXPENSE OF INSURANCE FEDUCED 25 PER CENT. 
GUARANTEE CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION. 


$150,000. 


_ Public are invited to examine the Charter, plan of 
operation, and Annual Report of this Company, 
which has issued 1800 POLICIES since its organization— 
twenty months. 

The rates “{ premium are TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 
LESS than charged by other Life Companies, the Guaran- 
tee Capital has been increased, and all the business trans- 
actions of the Company simplified, and its expenses less 
a by the whole being reduced tu a CASH STPAND- 


REFERENCES : 
Hon. F. C. GRAY, A. H. VINTON, D. D. 

“« J.&. ROGERS, G. W. BLAGDEN, D. D. 
Prof.GEO. TICKNOR, J. 1. BOWDITCH, Esq, 
J.C. WARREN,M.D., J.J DIXWELL, Esq. 

J. HUNTINGTON WOLCOTT, Esq, 
J. ¥. C. SMITH, M. D.., Medical E t 
E. W. BLAKE, M. D. edical Examiners. 
BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, President. 
OLIVER BREWSTER, Actuary, 


septld 6m.is. 4 State street. 





NEW CHRISTMAS TALE—«“ ONLY.” 
Y the Author of “A Trap To Catcn a SunNBEAM.” 
“OnLy”,—will be published on Saturday, 22d, by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington Street, 
where may be found a large assortment of Books, Instruc- 


tive and | ntertaining, intended to cultivate the affections, 
sympathies, fancy und imagination of children—suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
Every-day reading, Juvenile, Family, Parish, Social and 
District Schoo} Libraries, 
AT PRICES, VERY LOW, 
so that all classes may havea well selected Library to be- 
gin a Happy New Year— 

WHERE To BUY Books, of 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, and Lyceum Building, Cambridge. 
dec22 lis2os 





HE Trinity. Its Scripture foundation and the early 
construction of Church Doctrines respecting it, a Lec 
ture delivered in Springfield, by George F. Simmons, 12 cts. 
Just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
dec22 lis20s 111 Washington st. 





EW Books. People I have Met, by N. P. Willis; the 
Battle; Summer, by Ik Marvel; Representative Men, 
by R. W. Emerson; Philo, by Mr. Judd; Ireland, as I saw 
it; Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature, 3 vols. e 
Just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
jan5 lis20s 111 Washington st. 





A NEW Book, by Mr. Muzzey. The Christian Parent 
by Rey. A. B. Muzzey, Author of Young Maiden, &¢., 
320 pages 12mo. 

This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
jan5 111 Washington st. 





Y Teacher’s Present, for 1850. On Christmas Week, 
will be issued, “My Teacher’s New Year's Present, 

for 1850,” by Rev. F. T. Gray. 

Also, a limited number of the same work, entitled “My 

Pastor's New Year’s Present.” 


hand. t assortment of New Year’s Books. 
sere see a BENS. H. GREENE, 
dec22 St 124 Washington st. 





EABODY’S Literary Remains. This day published 
and for sale by BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Washington 
iterary Remains of the late Rev. W. B. O. 








Poetical 
Portrait. 


s of the author, and is embel! with 
ritings « ’ lished a 


ary 
850, beginning a new volume embellished with » 


ber. Terms of the work are $5 per annum in advance, oth- - 


In the quality of its embellishments, the Eclectic always - 
4t dec15 
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LOST LEAVES. 


“ As I was coming to breakfast,” said Mr. 
Green to his employer, ‘‘ [ saw a piece of Hall's 
fence down. As soon as the cows are turned 
into the pasture, they will make their way into 
his corn-field.”” 

** A man must see to his fences, if he wishes 
to preserve his crops,” said Mr. Williams. 

After breakfast and —— Green and Wat- 
son, who was aiso in Williams’ employ, set out 
for the meadow, in which they were construct- 
ing a drain. When they had gone a little way, 
Green stopped, and turning to Mr. W. who was 
within hearing said, ‘‘ Had ‘nt I better step aside 
and put up the fence! that drove of cows will 
make sad work with the corn.” 

“ Hall must attend to his own business, as I 
do to mine,”’ said Mr. Williams. 

Green and his companion went on their way. 
When they came in sight of the exposed corn- 
field, Green remarked, ‘‘ If I were a Christian, 
I should go and put up that fence; and as it 
is, I should do it, if I were not at work for Wil- 
liams : my time belongs to him.” 

‘* Hall has not treated Williams very well,’’ 
said Watson. ‘I do not wonder that he is dis- 
posed to let him manage his own concerns.”’ 

‘* It is human nature to be sure, and yet one 
ought to be neighborly. I suspect Williams has 
lost some leaves out of his Bible.’’ 

** What makes you think so?” 

** Because he acts as he does. He professes to 
square his life with the Bible. Now the Bibie, at 
least the Bible that my father used to own, had 
some such rules as these: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. Do good to them that hate 

ou. Tcan’t say how much Mr. Williams loves 

imself, but if he dees not love himself better 
than he loves Hall, he can ’t be on as good terms 
with himselt as most persons are. I can’t say 
but that he does good to Hall ; but if he does, he 
sticks very closely to the rule not to let his left 
hand know what his right hand doeth. Judging 
trom what I see of his conduct, I conclude he 
must have lost out of his Bible the leaves con- 
taining the passages | just now quoted, and some 
others like thein.”* 

‘* If we reason in that way, we must conclude 
that there are a great many leaves wanting in 
some folks’ Bibles. But the fault is not in the 


Sister Honeysuckle says you are too extravagant 
—that it will break any people in the world to 
support you. And sister Skuppernong says you 
think yourself better than common folks. us 
go where the people may feel more kindly to- 
wards us.” 


But this is not enough to start her. She 


says.— 
ars this is all, husband, don’t be concerned. 
People may talk in that way everywhere. I will 
try to demean myself in such a way, that I hope 
sister Honeysuckle and sister Skuppernong will 
change their minds in relation to me.”’ . 

Dec. Ist.—The husband comes in, and with a 
sigh from a heavy heart— 

‘* Wife, I do not see how we can stay here. 
The dissatisfaction is inereasing. Brother 
Fickiefalter told me that he did not know how 
it is, but Tam not popular among the Old School, 
the Methodists, the Baptists, or the Campbellites. 
And lawyer Pettifog and Doctor Humbug told 
him that if our people would get a preacher that 
would please them, they would attend church 
sapetenty.” 

Still his wife has a stout heart. 

“* Husband, let none of these things move 
you. Paul encountered false brethren and un- 
reasonable men. You can’t expect to please 
everybody.’’ 

Jan. Ist.—‘* Wife, Iam at the end of my 
strength. Ido not know what todo. Two or 
three of my brethren told me to-day that they 
can’t wait longer forthe money I am owing them. 
Indeed, I am ashamed to see them; the money 
ought to have been paid long ago. I calculated 
that my church would pay me what they had 
promised. But they say that when they circu- 
lated the subscription paper, they could not 
raise as much as they expected. And that now 
the times are hard. Cotton, flour, pork and 
every thing is down; and then the frost, the 
rust, the wet weather and the dry weather, the 
warm, the weavil, &c. &c., have made a perfect 
smash of what they intended to give to the 
preacher and to the benevolent societies. I see 
that my expenses will be from $200 to $300 
more than I can realize here. We must suffer, 
or my honor and veracity must suffer.’’ 

“ Well, husband, what can we do?” 

‘* Why, our friends at Goodprospect want me 
to go there, and they say I shall be supported.”’ 
** Well, husband, we must go.”’ 

Sosays the preacher, and, at last, so says the 
wife. In a few days they tumble children and 
books into a boat, stage, eur wagon, and are 





Bible. None are perfect. Some have one fail- 


ing and some another ; we must be charitable." 


** That is just what the drunken man said, 
when he wanted to be taken into the church ; 
but the minister would not take him. We ought 
to be charitable ; but if & man steals my pork, I 
do not tink charity requires me to believe bim 
to be an honest man and to treat him according- | 
ly And so if'a inman violates a fundamental Bible | 
rule, charity dees not require me to believe that | 
he is a Christian.” 

** Don ‘t you believe that Williams is a Chris- 
tian?’ 

** It does not become me to say who is, and 
who is not a Christian. [Tama great way from 
being one myself. There are a great many good 
things about Williams. He ‘s an honest man— 
perfectly so. J do not believe that he ever 
wronged a man out of a penny in the world.— 
He is liberal w the poor, is strict in keeping the 
Sabbath. Some of his «pple trees once blew 
down on Saturday night. | offered toright them | 
up va Sanday ; but he would not let me, and so 
lost them all. He seems to want to do good 
sometiuies.—TI don “t know but he always dues. | 
The only thing I find it difficult to get along | 
with, is his stubbornness. If he gets set against 
a man, there isno turning him. New here is Hall. 
Williams won ‘t do anything to injure him to 
he sure, but he won't do anything to henefif him. 
Hall has been greatly to blame; but still there 
are the words of the Bowk. Do good to them | 
that hate you: But if ye forgive not men their | 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your | 
irespasses. 1 do not see any getting away from 
these words. | 

** There must be some way; for there is a | 
good deal of hard feeling in the world among 
Christi ns.” 

** | don ‘t see how they ean be forgiven: and 
a Christian with his sins unforgiven can't be a | 
thousand times better off than a sinner. But 
here we are, and must go to work.”’ | 

After they had wrought for some time in si- 
lence, Watson looked up and said “ I say Green, | 
what is the reason, seeing you know so much | 
about the Bible, that you are not a Christian!” 

** There are a great many reasons—more than 
I can stop and tell you now.” 

** You must have studied the Bible a good | 
deal?" 


i val. 


gone. 
This is the brief, sad history of many a remo- 


“THE RIGHT FOR ITS OWN SAKE. 


‘James, vou must not go over that fence,” 
said Mrs. Mason to her son, who was with her 
on a visit to her sister, Mrs. Ward ; ‘it is not 
right that you should do se.”’ 

“IL know it, mother; lam only going to look 
over,’ said James. 

** You had better get down,”’ said Mrs. Ma- 
son. James did so at once. 

The fence in question separated the yard in 





THEOPHILUS. 
[Translated from Berquin.| 

The young Theophilus had received from his 
father a birthday present of a book containing 
stories from Scripture, and ornamented with en- 
gravings. 

Theophilus was so delighted with this book, 
that he read the greater part of it at once very 
attentively ; he was particularly struck with the 
following passage. 

“The Lord is nigh unto all them that cal] upon 
him, to all that call upon him in truth. He will, 
fulfil the desire of them that fear him, he will 
hear their cry and will save them.”’ 145th Ps. 
18th and 19th verses. 

Theophilus thought very seriously about the 
meaning of these words. He sat pensively at a 
table, leaning his head on his hands; he said to 
himself, ‘‘I am living in the fear of God, I say 
my prayers every day, and they are never grant- 
ed. During the whole month that my grand- 
mother was ill, I prayed for her recovery every 
day ; and yet she died.” 

At this moment his father came in. 

“Why! Theophilus, what is the matter! are 
you dissatisfied with the present I have made 
you?t”’ 

**No, sir, Tam delighted with it.”’ 

**But you look very serious over it.’’ 

“That is because there is a passage in it I do 
not understand.” 

**What is it?” 

“The Lord will fulfil the desire of all them 
that call upon him.’? Well I prayed every night 
and morning, that my grandmother might not die, 
and yet she died.” 

**My son, when you ask me to explain any 
thing to you, in your studies or your books, do | 
ever refuse you!” 

‘*No, my dear father, never; you are always 
willing to grant me any thing reasonable and 
right.’’ 

‘But when you ask for hurtful things ?”’ 

**Then you refuse me, because you say you 
know best what is good fur me, and I always 
find out afterwards, that you have been right.” 

‘**And should you not have the same confidence 
in God?” 

“To be sure; and still more, for he knows 
everything.”’ 

“If your grandmother's life, my son, was one 
of infirmity and disease, it was not to be desired 
for her, that it should be prolonged. God knows 
what is best for us, and acts accordingly, al- 
though we often think it very hard that our im- 
mediate wants and wishes are denied. 

L. G. P. 





which James was playing from a peach or- 
chard, which the owner had forbidden any one to} 
enter. The trees were loaded with fine ripe 
peaches, and James thought he would climb to | 
the top of the fence and look at them. He had | 
no thought whatever of taking any ofthem. He 
knew it would not be right. Still he was right| 


io promptly following the advice of his mother. | 


It caused him to avoid temptation. We are not| 
only to resist temptation, but to avoid it whenev- | 
er duty will permit. 

*] observed, sister,”’ said Mrs. Ward, ‘that 
you never sav anything to your son about the 
consequence of disobedience.” 

‘I have taught him the fact, that sin will be 
punished ; but I have avoided making mention 
of the penalty every time that I give a command. 
I do not think it wise to be dwelling constantly 
upon the penalty of disobedience. I think it in- 
terferes with the developement of the true prin- 
ciple of obedience. It makes the impressiou 
upoa the mind of the child, that obedience is to 
be rendered solely to avoid the penalty of diso- 
bedience. ‘That impression 1 deem to be a very 
unhappy one.”’ 

*‘Suppose you tell him he must not do a thing. | 
and he asked you the reason why he must not ?”’ 

“I should judge from the circumstances of the 
ease whether it is best to give him the reason or 
not. I have labored te teach him that the fact 
that a thing is wrong, is sufficient reason why he 
should not do it. Ihave always gone upon the 
assumption that I should give no higher reason | 
why he should doa thing, than the fact that IT 





1s RiGHT. I believe we are to teach our child- 


DOING DUTY. 

The editor of the New York Dispatch, ina 
review of Whittier’s poems, says :— 

“In looking through the volume, we fail to 
find several uf Whittier’s earlier poems—an 
*Apostrophe to Clay’ in particular. Our readers 
will remember it :— 

‘N t fallen! As well the tall 
Ad pillared Alleghany full.’ 

That poem has given Whittier a world of 
trouble. In 1844, during the Presidential con- 
test, it was reproduced, and run the rounds of 
the Whig press. Whittier protested against its 
publication, issued a ecard beseeching the editors 
to let ‘Not Fallen’ fall, that the verses no longer 
expressed his sentiments, that he had changed 
his mind ; that—that, in fact, and to be candid, 
Mr. Clay had fallen in the poet’s estimation.— 
Poor Whittier! did he think to light a fire on a 
dry prairie, and then extinguish the flames! 
The poem literally ran like wild-fire, and Whit- 
tier in chasing it, got clean out of breath. But 
this was not the worst of it. The admirers of 
Thomas H. Benton clapped his name over it, 
and compelled Whittier to maintain that Benton 
was as firm, strong and upright as 

“¢___________the tall 
And pillared Aileghany— .’ 
And to make matters more provoking, a country 
editor of the Democratic side, immediately afier 
the defeat of Silas Wright, clapped that smart 
statesman’s name to the ‘Not Fallen,’ and forth- 


‘*Tean’tclaim any merit on that score.— |Ten thatthey are under obligation to do right,and | with every Democratic paper in the State forced 


What I know of the Bible I learned when I was 
young. When | was a boy, my father kept me 
at home on the Sabbath, that is, out of meeting 
hours, and made me read the Bible. Children | 
were not allowed in those days, to range the | 
fields, and orchards, on the Sabbath as they do 
new. Parents looked after their children more 
than they do now—maybe because there were no 
Sunday schools then—if so, it was all the better 
for them.”’ 

** Tt seems that your father did’nt make a 
good man of you, after all.”’ 


avoid doing wrong, irrespective of the reward in 
one case, and the penalty in the other.”’ 

“That may do with some children, but not! 
with all. There are some who will not obey | 
unless you hold up the penalty of disobedience | 
before them.”’ | 

‘**That is true ; but i: remains to be consider- | 
ed whether the case would not have been differ- 
ent, had care been taken to develop rightly their 
nature. It is rightly developed by exercise—by 
appeahng to it. If we always act towards a 
child on the principle that ricnT is the supreme 


** 1 am a better n.an than I should have been, | aw, that this isa self-evident truth, that we are 
if he had ‘nt taught me to keep the Sabbath and |under obligation to do right for its own sake, 


read the Bible. 1 tell von Watson, I have passed 
through seme pretty hard times, and | should 
have been an enemy to religion, if I had not 
kuewn enough of the Bible to distinguish be- 
tween genume religion and its eounterfeit. But 
1 must not spend in talking the time that belongs 
to the man who hires me.” 

When Williams parted with his men in the 
morning he went to his pastor, to consult with 
him respecting some affairs which were required 
for the meeting house. When that topic had 
been sufficiently discussed, the pastor called the 
attention of his visitor to the condition of the 
spiritual edifice. and soon produced a deep con- 
viction in his mind that seme effurt in relation to 
it was necessary. 

Willams went home and retired to his closet. 
and made the matier a subject of praver. Al- 
most the first thing he thought of after he left 
his closet, was the exposed condition of his 
neighbor's corn-field. ‘There was, apparently, 
very little connection between the corn-field and 
efforts for the conversion of men. After a few 
moments reflection, he went to the corn-field, 
drove out the cattle, which were just commenc- 
ing their depredations, and put up the fence.— 
He then returned to the house, and felt strongly 
inclined to repair to his closet again and to make 
Mr. Hal! a subject of special supplication. He 
did so. His next reflections were respecting 
the wisest way of approaching Mr. Hall, and of 
exhorting him to attend to the things belonging 
to his peace. [N. Y. Obs. 


(From the Christian Observer.} 


THE MINISTRY. 
CALLS AND ANSWERS. 


Tt is a wonderto many,that ministers are al- 
ways moving. Men who have tried moving, see 
thai ther: is not much profit or amusement in it. 
Why, then, do not ministers, like other men, 
settle and try to feel at home? A little expla- 
nation will strip this matter of all mystery. 

If preachers have a taste for roving, I know 
their wives have not a high relish for that kind 
of sport. And generally, nothing but the most 
urgent necessity can overcome their aversion to 
moving. It frequently takes several little ser- 
mons from the husband, to convince the wife 
that they ought to go. I will suppose a case, 
which is but one among a thousand : 

The Rev. Mr. Neverstill feels badiy. His 
wife notices his despondency. 

Oct. Ist.—He goes to his wife, and witha long 
face, sa 

«Wife, 1 think we can’t stay here. I fear I 
vannot be useful as a minister. a4 preaching, 
you know, is not well attended. also under- 
stood that brother Knickknock is not satisfied — 
He thinks they ought to get another preacher.”’ 

The wife listens and replies— 

« Well, husband, I Seem | wae look wea 

iscouraging ; but we wi it s0 everywhere. 
The appt of tribulation—and there is no- 
thing I dislike so much as breaking up and mov- 
ing. We have some good people here. I love 
them, and they want us to stay. Let us stay. 

The husband sympathises with the wife, and 
for a time is nerved by her courage. But, 

Noy. Ist.—‘* Wife. I think I] can convince 
you that we ought to go now. T am told that 
some of our people are dissatisfied with you also. 


that child will never think of requiring a reason 
for doing right. I believe our moral nature is so 
|constituted, that it will recognize the obligation, 
| though from various causes, that obligation may 
;not be met.’’ [Mother's [gurnal. 





‘Too poor TO Live witHouT IT.”” A wo-! 


Whittier to assure the world that Mr. Wright 
was right side up. The history of this Jittle po- 
em is a curiosity in American Jiterature.”’ 
Although the morality of the above perver- 
sions of the poet's verses was somewhat ques- 
tionable, one could not but laugh to see a poem 
dving duty in so many causes. The fault evi- 
dently was in the poet in the first place, in wri- 
ting so spirited a poem—if he had written trash 
like so many others do, he would never have been 
so pestered by his own verses.—[ National Era. 





Love. So strange, and passing strange, is 
it that the relation of the sexes, the passion of 
love, in short—should not be taken into deeper 
consideration by our teachers and our legislators. 
People educate and legislate as if there was no 
such thing in the world ; but ask the priest, ask 


moral and physical results from this one cause. 
Must love he ever treated with profane- 


iman in the Mesopotamia of Maine sent her pay, | ness as a mere illusion! or with coarseness as a 
i J 


jrecently, to the Christian Mirror, for another | 


year's subscription to that paper, adding, at the 
\close of her letter, that she was ‘infinitely too 
| poor to do without it.”’ There are some things 
jin this world which people are rich enough wo 
| dispense with ; they have so many luxuries that 
|they can do quite well without certain necessa- 
lries ; but whe can afford to live without food? 
| Whose mind is so poor thatit can dispense with 
instruction? The truth is, men should, some- 
|times, make their very poverty a reason for ex- 
\erting themselves to possess certain necessaries. 
They are too poor to live without them. So 
_ with the lady on Br. Cummings’ list of subseri- 
bers. She hasa mind to be fed, and there is no 
| way in which a person can obtain so much food, 
jand in so great a variety of forms, as by taking a 
|good moral ana religious newspaper. Two dol- 
lars will feed such a person one whole year 
with weekly supplies enough for the reeeption of 
every day in the week. When we hear a man 
|—a man!—say he cannot afford to take the pa- 
| per, we are inclined to tell him that he cannot 
afford to do without it. A man who is really too 
poor to take a paper, is like a person so emaciated 


by famine as to be too weak to eat bread, 
[Gospel Banner. 





KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 


“T can never keep any thing,’ cried Emma. 





mere impulse? or with fear asa mere disease? 
or with shame as a mere weakness? or as levity 
as a mere accident ; whereas it is a great myste- 
ry and a great necessity, lying at the foundation 
of human existence, morality and happiness— 
mysterious, universal, inevitable as death. Why, 
then, should love be treated less seriously than, 
death? It isa serious thing Death must 
come, and love must come; but the state in 
which they find us—whether blinded, astonished, 
and frightened, aud ignorant, or, like reasonable 
creatures, guarded, prepared, and fit to manage 
our own feelings—this depends on ourselves ; 
and for want of such self-management and self- 
knowledge, look at the evils that ensue! hasty, 
improvident, uvsnitable marriages ; repining, dis- 
ea~ed, or vicious celibacy ; irretrievable infamy, 
cureless insanity ; the death that comes early, 
and the Jove that comes late, reversing the pri- 
mal laws of our nature.—[{Thackeray. 





FAMILY NEWSPAPERS. 


Few persons have any just conception of the 
extent of their indebtedness to the newspapers 


for the information they possess and the moral 
sentiments they cherish. Compared with any 


past age of the world, this is a remarkably en- 


lightened period. A large portion of the peo- 


ple have a considerable share of correct informa- 
tion on almost all topics of real importance. 


|alinost stamping with vexation. **Somebody al- Geography, history, the political condition of the 


| ways takes my things away, and Joses them.” 
|(She had mislaid some of her sowing imple- 
ments.) 
“There is one thing,” remarked mamma, 
“that I think you might keep if you would try.”’ 
‘IT should like to keep even one thing,” an- 
swered Emma. 
**Well, then, my dear,’’? resumed mamma, 
‘“*keep your temper; if you will only do that, 
perhaps, you would find it easy to keep other 
things. I dare sat now, if you had employed 
your time in searching for the missing articles, 
you might have found them before this time ; 
but you have not @ven looked for them. 
“You have only got into a passion—a bad 
way of spending time—and you have accused 
somebody, very unjustly too, of taking away 
your things and losing them. Keep your tem- 
per, my dear; when you have mislaid any article 
keep cool, and search for it. You had better 
keep your temper, if you lose all the little pro- 
perty you possess ; getting into a passion never 
brings any thing to light except a distorted face ; 
and by losing your temper, you become guilty of 
two sins, when you get into a passion, and ac- 
cuse somebody of being the cause ; se, my dear, 
I repeat, ‘Keep your temper.’ ”’ 
mma subdued her ill-humour, searched for 

the articles she had lost, and found them in her 
own work-hag. 
‘Why, mamma !’’ she exclaimed, ‘there they 
are: I might have been sewing all this time, if 1 
had kept my temper.”’ [Penny Journal. 








world, astronomy, something of geology, chem- 
istry as applied to agriculture and the mechanical 
arts, and many other subjects, are familiarised 
to the popular mind. Most persons can talk in- 
telligently about them without pretending to 
learning or research. 

But how did they come by their knowledge? 
—Not at school, not from books,—generally 
speaking, but by picking up here a little and 
there a little, from the family newspaper, in im- 
perceptibly small instalments. Let any one ask 
himself where he obtained his knowledge of any 
particular fact. He is probably unable to tell, 
because it came silently, unpretendingly in the 
newspapers. 

The same is true in regard to our best moral 
impressions and sentiments. They have been 
suggested, reiterated, and fastened on the mind 
by the press. The pulpit does much ; parental 
instruction, in many cases, does much ; but the 
press, more than either, often more than both. 
Let any reader of a well conducted paper, oper 
its pages and consider thoughtfully its contents 
There are in a single number sometimes 150 t«. 
200 separate and distinct articles, each one con 
veying an idea, a fact or a sentiment, and stated 
or illustrated so as to produce some effect, either 
in enlarging the reader’s store of knowledge on 
giving a right direction to thought, feeling and 
action. Must not all this have its influence, and 
in the aggregate a mighty influence upon the 
reader? We think so. 

No reflecting man can fail to see that the fifty- 


the physician: let them reveal the amount of | 


two visits in a year, of a carefully conducted 
paper, intelligent, correct, elevated in moral tone, 
and withal interesting in its contents, must exert 
a great and blessed influence upon domestic life. 
Children growing up under such influence are 
far more likely to be intelligent, correct in their 
opinions and morals, and better prepared for the 
active duties of life, than they could have been 
withoutit. [Ger. Telegraph. 
we 





To the Editor of the Courier : 

What shall be done for the Hungarian Exiles? 

While the late Hungarian movement wasgoing 
on, it wasa matter admitting honest differences 
of opinion There were some who thought it 
wise and right, some who thought it foolish and 
wrong, but I have heard of few who doubted the 
sincerity or the patriotism of those engaged in it. 
A number of these brave men have escaped to 
America, and it is likely that more will follow. 
What was before a question of opinion, has be- 
come now plainly one of duty. Something ought 
to be done for these men, and what should that 
something be t 

There were many of us who, not thoughtless- 
ly or hastily, espoused the Magyar cause. We 
had small doubt that the world would profit by 
the raising up of a half-strangled province into a 
free and energetic nation. We considered that 
order springs from the law of harmonious devel- 
opment, that it is the natural balance and grav- 
itation of mutually-related activities, and that 
the state resulting from forcible compression is 
not conservation, but stagnancy and death. We 
trusted securely, therefore, that the cause of or- 
der would be strengthened by the independence 
of a people habituated to respect constitutional 
forms,—forms many centuries old, but which 
proved their vitality by a tendency to adapt them- 
selves to the requirements at the time. 

We accordingly gave to the struggling Mag- 
yars sympathy, remarkable at least for quantity, 
but whose quality remains to be tested. Sym- 
ny is an excellent thing, and certainly does 
good to the person who gives it. In ruder times 
it found rader ways of showing itself. Its wont 
was to case itself in mail, put itself in the sad- 
dle, and make itself felt by point of lance ina 
very sensible and practical manner. Now-a- 
days it is a more etherial substance, but now, as 
then, it has a metallic base. Afier evaporation, 
the true thing always leaves a residuum, formerly 
of iron, now of gold. Shall we be content that 
ours leave behind it an epitaph of ungenuineness 
in a few stale phrases and a shred or two of fus- 
tan! 

These Hungarian exiles have sacrificed every- 
thing. What we have dreamed of self-devo- 
tion, they have done. While our blood has been 
warming in the chimney-corner, theirs has been 
baptizing the battle-grounds of Freedom ; and 
let us remember the Concord Fight had been 
none the less heroic, though it had preluded de- 
feat instead of empire. Receptions in City-Halls 
are very well, and the jaws experience no mean 
satisfaction in masticating dinners to the honor 
of the unfortunate brave. But these are not 
welcomes becoming a great people—a people, 
which, beyond any other, combines enthusiasm 
with common sense. ‘These are no ordinary em- 
igrants. They are exiles whose feet might add 
a new consecration to the Rock of Plymouth. 

If all those Americans who sympathized with 
the Hungarian movement when it bid fair to suc- 
ceed, should contribute but a dime each, a fund 
would be established sufficient to put all those 
Magyars who reach our shores, beyond the need 
of charity, which is commonly shorter-lived than 
j}want. Alms are for beggars, but to heroic men 
every one of us owes a debt. Despotism spends 
money freely—liberalism should not give only 
words. Our political parties have organizations 
and local committees already existing. which 
might be made use of for the purposes of sucha 
subseription. It is to be hoped that the national 
generosity needs only some such thread as this 
to erystalize round. Let it be emphatieaily a 
popular work of duty. Let all give something, 
and none give so much as to discourage others 
by comparison. Let the shares be put so low 
| that every one may take stock in this National 
Debt. What way so noble of building monu- 
ments for Concord and Bunker Hill? Different 
nations pride themselves on distinctive national 





titles; why should we not earn for ourselves the 
beautiful Christian name of the Neighbor Nation 
by playing the Good Samaritan to whosoever has | 
fallen among thieves? J. R. LOWELL. 





Serrisuness Uncuristian. Live for some | 
purpose in the world. Act your part well. Fill 
up the measnre of your duty to others. Conduct | 
yourself so that you shall be missed with sorrow | 
when you are gone. Multitudes of our ns 
are living in such a selfish manner, that they are 
not likely to be remembered after their disap- 
| pearance They leave behind them scarcely 
lany traces of their existence, but are forgotten 
jalmost as though they had never been. They 
jare, while they live, like one pebble lying unob- 
| served amongst a million on the shore , and when 
|they die, they are like that same pebble thrown 
‘into the sea, which just ruffles the surface, sinks, 
land is forgotten, without being missed from 
ithe beach. They are neither regretted by the 
|rich, wanted by the poor, nor celebrated by the | 
learned. Who has been the better of their life ?| 
Who has been the worse of their death ? Whose | 
tears have they dried up, whose wants supplied, 
| whose miseries have they healed! Who would 
| unbar the gate of life, to re-admit them to exist- 
jence! or what face would greet them back again 
‘to our world with a smile’ Wretched unpro- 
|ductive mode of existence! Selfishness is its 
|own curse—it is a starving vice. The man who 
|does no good, gets none. He is like the heath 





lin the desert, neither yielding fruit, nor seeing 
| when good cometh ; a stunted dwarfish, misera- 


ible shrub. [Rev. J. A. James. 





NEW AND SPLENDID BOOKS FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS. 
OMEN of the Old and New Testament, with 18 
splendid steel engravings, in the richest style of 
bindings. Also, Women of the Bible, new edition, 18 steel 
|engravings ; Yoore’s Lrish Melodies, royal Quarto splendid- 
ly illustrated ; Irving’s Life of Goldsmith ; Sketch Book and 
The Knickerbockers of New York beautifully ilustrated; 
and Sacred Poets of England and America, nm w editions il- 
lustrated ; Scripture Gilt Book, by Mrs. Ellis. with b anti- 
ful engravings ; Sacred Scenes and Characters, by Headley, 
with handsome illustrations ; English Folio Bible, splendid- 
ly ilustrated and bound, with clasps; Burns’ complete 
works, English Edition, with numerous engravings ; J’oeti- 
cal Quotations illustrated ; Drawing Room Scrap Book and 
Keepsake for 18.0; Leaflets of Memory for 1850; The 
Brilliant; Gems of Beauty ; Gift Leaves of American 
Poetry ; Harvest Gleanings ; Days of the Western World ; 
Parables of Our Savi r illuminated, new edition; Christ's 
Sermon on the Mount, &c.. &c. ; Romance of Nature, with 
beautifu' colored engravings; the F oral Keepsakes ; Mrs 
Osgood’s Poems, new and beautifully illustrated edition; 
scenes in the Life of the Savior ; do, Lives of the Apostie- ; 
d., Lives of the Patriarchs and Prophets, new editions, all 
beautifully illustrated ; Rose of Sharon; Friendship’s Offer- 
ing; Amaranth; Keepenke of Friendship; “oss Rose; For- 
get Me Not; Snow Fiake; Ivy Wreath; Christmas Bl.s- 
svoms; Christmas toses. Al of the Standard English and 
\merican Poets, in rich bindings, illustrated, c., &c.; Bi- 
bles and Prayer B oks, Engiish and 4merican, in richest 
velvet and moroce bindings with clasps; Juvenile Rocks, 
new vols. Mrs, Lee, anthor of Luther, Cranmer, &c.; 
Leaves from a Christmas Bough, by a Lady; Fireside Fair- 
ies; Fairy Tales from all nations; the Caravans ; Abbott's 
Historica’ Tales, nine vols., in gilt bindings; Story of Sto- 
ries; Treasury of Pleasure Books; the “ hale and his Cap- 
tors; a Wheat Sheaf, by Arthur and Boy of Rhigi, new ed., 
&c., &c. The above, with many others, suitable for 
Christmas and New Year’s Presents, for sale by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


ewe, £1, - 


E would respectfully inform our customers and the 
public that we have removed from our o!d stand, 
No. 201, 


dec22 lis2os 








—To— 


No. 2:9 Washington Street, 


(BETWEEN TIE MARLBORO’ HOTEL, AND WINTER STREET, 


where we shall continue to*keep a full assortment of every 
article wanted in families. 


Silks, Linens, Shawls, 
ALEPINES, QUILTS, BLANKETS, 


Cottons, Flannels, 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 


—AND— 
MOURNING GOODS. 


As we import part of our stock, and are always ready to 
take advantage of the New York Avcrtions, when Goods 
are sacrificed, we PLEDGE ourselves to always offer every 
article AS LOW as can be bought elsewhere UNDER ANY 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 


THE ONE PRICE SYSTEM 


will still be strictly adhered to, as many years’ experience 
satisfies us that it is the fairest, and therefore the most satis- 
factory to purchasers. 
We hope by camer Mma attention to our business 
the 





to merit a continuance perce we so jong received 
A 


o ° ’ 
Albion Life Insurance Co. 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
Instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL $5,000,000. 
A portion of which is invested in United States Btocks 
DIRECTORS. 
Matrusw Harrison, Esg., Chairman. 
Joun Hampres Giepstaves, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. 
James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. 
John Coningham, Esq. 
Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. 
Samuel! Henry Teush Hecker, Esq. 
David Riddall Roper, Esq. 
Charles Russell, Esg., M. P. 
Kennard 8mith, Esq. 
Edward Stewart, Esq. 
BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Puysicians. 
Edward Bright, Esq., M. D., London. 
John W. Prancis, Esq., M. D , New York. 
J. 6.8. Jackson, Esq. M. D., Boston, 
Sureeons. 
William Lobb, Esq., London. 
J. C, Beales, Esq., New York. 
J. Mason Wurren, Exq., Boston. 
Secretary—Epwin Cuaron, Esq. 
Actuary—Joun Le Caprevain, Esq. 
Ageuts at Boston.—Mevsers, Wittiam Hanes and Samu 
EL Pace 
Bonus.—Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the profits re 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any déduction or reservation whatever. 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining all 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the security 
of a Joint Stock Company. It was established in the 
vear 1805, and it consists of a highly respectable body ef 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capitol 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for all the 
Company's engagements. It offers Grearer advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Mutual 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profits 
in Cash, every THREE YEARS, at com pound interest, wiTH 
OUT ANY DEDUCTION OR RESERVATION WHATEVER— 
whereus, in Mutoal insurance offices no security oF THE 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are heid responsible for the loss 
es, and the Premiums are always liable to be raised, or 
the sum insared diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from iniscon- 
duct or misfortane, the affairs of the Society become ir- 
reparably involved, there exists neither Capital nor stock- 
holders to fall back upen, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY TIII3 COMPANY. 

Pearecr secuaity, arising trom a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business of forty years stand 
ing. 

sapenne MAY BE FAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an- 
noally. 

WHEN THE INSURANCE Is For THE WHOLE term of life, 
halfthe premium may remain unpaid for five years, on 
paying interest. 

Lire Portcy Houpers participate at once in all the 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment ot 
the first premium, and share in the first ‘ivision of the 
profits—not being compelled to wait five Years, asin most 
other companies, before becoming entitled to share in the 
profits, 

EIGHTY FER CENT., OR FouR FIFTHS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe and America, are prid in 
Cash, or taken in reduction of annual premium, or applied 
ia angmentation of the sum insured, at the option of the 
policy holder. 

No CtarGe For Poricy, or medical examination. 

No CHARGE FOR S€A RISK,to or from Europe, at any 
senson of the year 

Poticy HOLDERS IN THE ALBION donot sink the amount 
of their premiom, but the insured is benefited every third 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Cash—thus rendering his payment to the company an in. 
Vestinent at interest. independent of securing a principal 
hevond every contingency, to his family. 

Low Premiums for short terims of life. 

Policies are geanted to secure the payment of the prin- 
cipal, on the insored attnining the uge of sixty; ordying 
previously, the sum is paid to his family or other repre. 
sentatives 

A FAIn COMPENSATION a)lowed On surrender of life poli 
cies to the Company. 

The undersigned having been appointed Agents of the 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive proposals for 
tusurances on Lives, toanyv amount not exceeding $15,000, 
or less than $500. and are empowered, in unexceptionable 
Cases, to grant policies without reference to the Bourd of 
Virectors at London. Parties desirous of availing them- 
selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are respecifully in- 
Vited toexamine into the alvantages offered by this Com- 
pany before taking ont policies elsewhere. Prospectuses, 
avd all requisite information can be obtained on applica- 
tion at eur office. 

Witttam Hares, ; Agents to the Company 
Famuet Pace for Boston and vicinity. 
june3o ly No.5 Merchant’s Exchange, Boston. 





NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 


With Special exercises and Adaptations to Sing 
ing Schools and Choir Practice ; entitled 


co BAY STATE COLLECTION: by A. N. Joun 

son, Organist at Park Street Church, Boston; Josian 
Oscoop, Organist at Winnissimmet Church, Chelsea; and 
Sumner Hict, Organist at Old Seuth Church, Boston.— 
One of the most complete Collections of Sacrep Music 
ever published, suited to the wants of all Christian Denomi- 
nations, and to the various occasions of Public Congrega- 
tional and Social Worship. 

‘The Work coutahrs @ large amount of Mustc, embracing a 


| great variety of Psaim and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants, 


Choruses, and Set Pieces, Original and Selected. The 
ELEMENTARY PrivcipLes are arranged in such a manner. 
that a full set of Exercises are presented for the practice of 
Elementary Classes, thus saving the labor of writing Black- 
board Lessons, and greatly facilitating the progress of a 
Class. In addition to an unusually great variety of New 
Music, mos! of the Old Standard Tunes are contained in the 
work, published in a form which occupies but little room. 
The Anthems are of a very popular character, great care 
having been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— 
A setof Sorrrecocio Exercises, for traming*« hoirs, is 
embraced in the work, and also a CHuorisTER’s Inpex, 
which contains the first line of a large portion of the Hymns 
in common use, with references to the Tunes in this work 
adapted to esch hymn. 
The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as 
Teachers and Conductors of Music in some of the princi- 
pal churches of Boston, have had unusual opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with the wants of Choirs and Schools. 
The views of many experienced teachers, residing in various 
parts of the country, have also been consulted, and it is be- 
lieved that no work has ever been offered which will ena- 
ble teachers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular 
reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymns by 
the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and Select 
Hymns, and many others. 
iy Teachers and others are requested to examine the 
work. 
Ihave been constantly using the Bay State Collection 
since ‘ts publication, in several Singing Schools, and I most 
cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and most con- 
venient book for woe) ta me that I have ever met with. I 
give it a decided preference over any similar publication, 
and believe the preference will be sustained by all who will 
make trial of its merits. It greatly relieves the labor of the 
teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 
the progress of the pupils. J. C. Cram, 
Teacher of Music. 
Messrs. Wilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen,—After ex- 
aming several new Musical Publications, | am convinced 
that The Bay State Collection is preferable to them all. I 
shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— 
For one commencing on Tuesday evening, 1 am requested 
to procure them, etc. Moses D. RanpaLu. 
Newbury port, Oct. 1849. 
Having had several opportunities of hearing the exercises, 
tunes and and pieces in the “Bay State ¢ ollection of Church 
Music,” and having given it a thorough examination, we un 
hesitatingly pronounce i: to be a work admirably adapted to 
the wants of Choirs and singing schools. Its arrangement 
of the Elementary Department is entirely new, and such as 
will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 
of Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 
The selection of « hurch Music which it contains is not sur 
passed by any work with which we are acquainted. 
Tuomas J. Gurney, 
Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
. . 8. WiTHineron, 
Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church 
Boston. 
Just published by WILKINS, CARTER & Co., Boston, 
and for sale by the Booksellers generally. novld 


HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 
NEW MUSIC BOOK, 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 
—uR— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 

er bf. original music and selections from 
\he best European and American Composers. 

Co sisting of Tunes, ANTHEMS, Moterts, In- 

TROLTS, SENTENCES and CHants, with an appendix 

ot the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 

gregational Singing, by Tomas Hastines & Wit 

Liam B. BRapBuRY. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
been presented for their inspection and gratification. 
Che book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
vecupied wholly with original aad selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, duing his late 
residence in Germany. The MENDLsSsoHNn CoLLEc- 
TLON is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, is afforded at the same price of music books ot 
the ordinary size 

The Mendelssohn Collection is for sale in Boston, by 
B. B. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and music stores. 

“MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 

Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yosk. 





POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 826 
Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to give particular attention to the prescripta of Phvyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having uvousual facilities for importing 
ani selecting their medicines, customers may be assur- 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article die- 
pensed at their establishment. june23 





CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL, 

IN CHAPMAN PLACE. : 
HE Sixteenth Annual Term of this School, will 
commence on the first Moaday in Septentber next. 
The Annual Catalogue of the Teachers and Pupils 
with the Terms, &c. annexed, may be had at the store 
ot Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washiagton 
Street, and that of Mt. Benj. H. Greene, and Mr. 8. 

G Simpkins, 124, same street. AMOS BAKER. 
N.B. Chapman Place leads out of School Street, 





at our old stand. NIELL & CO., 
dec] isdcos2moR. No. 249 Washington st. 


near Horticultural Hall. ag25. 


| Child’s First Book. 


| UBBARD WINSLOW would respectfully inform his 
| patrons aud friends, that he has purchased the house 
| formerly occupied by Dr. John Ware, No 6 Allston street, 
tmanent location of | We have purchased a very large stock of Paris Cloaks and 
| his SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION.» 


Hymns for Public Worship, 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 


for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our ¢ 


men, but leaders o 
taste and jud t. 


years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 


. 


the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymos:—the namber of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very t; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 


Hytans is in use. 
Maine, 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 
New Hampsuire. 

Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord 

Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Divinity School, Cambridge; Eest Cambridge ; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
ceater; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 





Do: ; New Bedford; Ware. 
New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans, 
§& Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
f24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 


Published by D. APPLETON & CU., 200 Broad- 
way, New York. 
I. Greek anp Latin.—Arnold’s First and 


Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Vestament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
cola, 12mo, $1—Cesar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer, 12mo, $1—Taciws’s Histories, with Notes, 
fa; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 

12.n0, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16 
mo, 50 cts—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 | } 
—Ollendorff's New Method of Learning French, edited | t 


French Prooouncing Dictionary, 12mwo, $1 a0. 


er, 12mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 


l2mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 
WV. frat: an.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, t 


$1 560—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 


consulted, for that purpose, not only different cler, which, it has, by its own merits, work 
(i By asa rt 


and societies demands, and have | cleanliness from my establishment, fifteen A youre ago, since 
; its wa 
choirs, at many other persons of porte of the ix ds upon th 


by Tyler, 1L2mo, $1—Tacitus’s Gerwania and Agrico- | long been consi P 
nursery,-—its peculiar form making it eusy for the child 

Hl. Fre xch.—Collou’s Dramatic French Readcr, | 4 convenient for the nurse, it being fight to handle and 
readily emptied, both ends forming a spout to pour from. 

Since its introduction (about the same time with my Bath 





Waterman's Patent Ventilated Re» 


frigerator, 


wae Refrigerator is introduced to the public in 


onfidence that all the serious objections to the 


HE Subscribers would ask the particular attention | Old ones are overcome, so far us they can be, without vi 
T of Clergymen, and of Chnsthes ond Societies gen- | ‘ting the laws that govern caloric, ‘The principal ianpeove- 


erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of | tre uoveral ming woot double covers and valve. There 


ors expressly to meet | readily appreciated. The 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. The ao , and lined with wits of sufficient thickness to insure 
their duration. 


provements, which, when 
pom hoe in the eng tod 


collection than most of those now in use, betteradapted | WATERMAN’S PATENT HAND SHOWER BATH, 


AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN. 
The Bathing Pan started on its mission of health and 


to all 
World, and di 





been sold, to those, wno but for this invention, would 


gmen . have had no mea Ba the and 
Although this book has been published less than four seoubie onmdieg ae at tal 4 party ab Prey th. My 
patent Sho as 


was invented and 


' wer introduced 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in | 4" adjunct to the Bathing Pan, thus allowing one to enjoy 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has tood | ‘he luxury of a shower bath in the summer months, with- 
prdyem begs 7 wap with > dom buth, the remaining 
ear, and 
pang he ge hy year, as become a general favorite 


WATERMAN’S PATENT LAMP TEA KETTLE. 
Every year since the introduction of the Cooking Range, 


at the approach of Summer, I have had man 
nent i snihdesaneie he her tout king ir 
ye following is.a list of pl “hriet? e. é above is the result of my en, 

x of places where the Christian answer the call, and is to my entire satisfaction. ce 
found both useful and economical in hot weather, to all 
who cook by Range, and at all seasons, to families that 
board either at Hotels or elsewhere. To Ladies kee’ ing 
house in a snug way, and performing their domestic duties 
from cho:ce, it is invaluable, and will answer for the Bach- 
elor in his dreary lodging-room. 


fire 
to 


It will be 


WATERMAN’S PATENT BROILER. 
This article was invented for the special benefit of 


those who cook by Range, but experience has roved itt 
be equally beneficial when used on cooking pet hy or be. 
fore the wood fire. It combines economy with conven- 
ience, and gives entire satisfaction to all who have given it 
Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New| ** 


North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, lao fossa aftcebente de ants always attending 


trial, as it saves all the fat and juices of the 


N. B. Turn the steak frequently while broiling, and it 


will be the sooner and better cooked 


WATERMAN’S HOUSE LANTERN. 
That safety and convenience should prompt every house- 


*, keeper to have a Jant i i 
Dedham ; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win jortlons to those now ia p Bg ie, ae oe ng BL dag a 
hotne hh 


that when the ginss is 


broken the remaining portion has to be thrown away (al- 
though it costs twice as much as the glass) and the top 
cannot be cleased of the soot that collects in it. My lantern 
is 50 arranged, that a new glass can be put in for the cost 
of the glass alone; and the top, 
kept as clean as any other part, thus becoming a reflector, 
instead of an absorbent of light, as in the old ones. The 
top being flat, any vessel can be put thereon, where hot 
water will be always in readiness, in case of sickness dur- 
ing the night, or for the gentleman’s shaving water in the 


NOLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— | fnmpagh Au suewering the double purpose of « nursery 


being moveable, can be 


antern. (Regis. for Pat. 1848.) 
WATERMAN’S FOUNTAIN COFFEE FILTER. 
Through all the years of my experience as a Kitchen fur- 


nisher I have sought fo: “om 
rate ai ~seaomab y idiom, 98: |.oeid eben me bons a4 coffee machine, that the cook 


cts—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s | of coffee without sediment, and have not found it; hence 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $l—Arnold’s preteen ey 4 ety rovement; the result, (after many ex- 
Siret.. Gesak Hook . ‘eo 2 riments) is, the fountain filter, by which, cooks of th 

irst Gree’ ook, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose smallest intellectual capacity, can always put upon the 


' ‘ table the purest coffee, with the least possil 
Book, edited by Spencer, 12mo0, $1 50—KKeza’s Latin | themselves and the most comfort to + ngs roa 


ays bring to the table pure extract 


(Registered for Patent 1848.) 
INFANTS’ BATH TUB. 
The utility of this article is so self-evident, that it has 
d an indi bh di to the 





an for adults,) I have not been called upon to make one of 
he old pattern, or alter this in any way, it having given 


by J. L. Jewett, 12mo, $l—Key to do, 75 cts—Kow- | entire satisfaction as it was first made. The sale has been 
an’s Mudera French Reader, 12in0, 75 cts—Surrenne’s steadily on the increase ever since, and as it has been cop- 
® om by wre pas manufacturers, it may be considered as 
J : vin, i rth i rength i 
It. German.-—Adler’s Progressive German Read oon fn. ee 


The above nameé articles, invented by the subscriber, 


lish and German Dictionary, compiled from the best | are manufactured and for sale at his Kitchen Furnishi 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Oliendorffs New | Ware Rooms, 83 and 85 Cornhill, 6 and & Brattle and 73 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, | Court street. 


The place for all on the eve of housekeeping, and those 


already established, to procure every article appertaining 


o the kitchen department, of the best quality and at the 


#1—Ollendor ffs New Method of Learning Italian, | lowest prices. Goods sent to all parts of the City and ad- 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. jacent towns, free of expense to the purchaser. Th 
V. SpanisH.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learn- | iting the City by Railroad, can have their goods packed and 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and T’. Simonne, 12ino, | 88 t0 the Depot, in season for the evening train, by mak- 
° ing their selection in the early part of the day. 


jose vis- 


juned 7m NATH’L WATERMAN. 





Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 ets. 

Vi. Hesrew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 

Vit. ExGuisu.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, 12mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnoli’s Mannal 


Treatise on Algebra, 12mo, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 33 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
38 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, G1— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Henry, of N. ¥. University, 12mo 








Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cta—Magnall’s Historicaf 
| Questions, with American Additions, 12m0, $1— 
| Markham’s Schoo! History 

za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,”” 12m0, 70 
ets—-Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
| 8vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 


. d1l-—How’s Shak- | Selected with grea 


eperean Reader, 12mo, $1—Keightiey’s Mythology 0; aieenp eanthaeabe bt deg ee edad «oy hg = 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 
192 Washington Street, Boston, 


of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12m0, $1—Chase’s FREPeCTFULLY invite the attention of all purchasers 


of Dry Goods, at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To their Large and Select Stock of 


Fashionable Goods. 


it care in the different markets of Europe’ 


IN SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS 


of England, etited by Eli- We can show our Customers the b it and choicest stock 


ever opened in New England. 
Purchasers of 


LONG OR SQUARE SHAWLS, 


| 3, 4, 5—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geogra | Gan select from a stock ef more than 60,000 dollars in value, 
| phy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the | and embracing every desirable style for dress or comfort, 
| English Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— | from the cheapest to the most valuable article, 


Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancieat History, edi- 


OF SILK GOODS 


lted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— We can show to our customers more than 1000 pieces, of 


| Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
| Modern do, $1 25—Wright’s Primary Lessone, or 


| NBARLY Reapy.—Roise’s Exercises in Greek 
| Composition, 12mo—Thateher's Cicero de Officiis, 
| 12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo—Ollendorff’s Elemen- 
| tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag25. 





| Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 


and is preparing it jor the fature 


the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
| in future, te 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
| than he can have constantly under his direct personal in- 
jetruction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
| will be fitted up and furnished in the best style. A syste- 
| Matic, thorough, exact course of study will be pursued, 
| such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- 
| ers, Or as members of suciety. The most careful attention 








the best styles in colors, and of the best fabrics in 
BLACK SILKS, 


All of which were selected with an eye to both wear and 


style. 


SILK VELVETS, 


Of all widths and colors, and of the best Lyons manufacture 


MOURNING ARTICLES. 


Great care is used in the selection of our Mourning Stock, to 


which we invite special attention. 
CLOAKS & CLOAK MATERIALS. rea 


Mantilets, from the belebrated house of Madame Ar- 
monville, rue de Richelieu, Paris, which will be 
offered for sale at an early day. Our stock 
of Merinos, Thibets, Cashmeres, Paris 
Cloths, and other fabrics for Cloaks, 
is now open, and merits the at- 
tention of all the Ladies. 


WOOLENS & STUFFS FOR BOYS, 


| will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- | This department of our stock was never so complete as now’ 


ligious culture 
Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
| end of qualifying himself to teach in the best manner, the 
| satisfy his long cherished desires. 
| The terms wili be the same as heretofore; Twenty-five 
| Dohars per quarter, or One Hundred Dollars per year, all 
| brauches inciuded, payable semi annually in January and 
July. 
Application may be made at No. 6 Alliston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and guardians 
are invited to call to see the School Rooms, and confer 
with the principal. sep29. 


WILLIAM E. CASH, 
IMPORTER OF 
CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 
AND DEALER IN 





Britannia Ware, Tea ‘Trays, Knives & Forks, 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPS 
GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 
No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, 
BOSTON. 
W.E. C., invites his former customers, and all pur- 


chasers to examine bis new stock of Iron, Stone 
Curia and DinneR WARE. 


Particular attention given to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 


and we advise all to buy early. 
WHITE GOODS. 


| undersigued hopes for such results as will, in some degree, | 1” this department will be found every style of White Mus- 
lins, Cambrics, embroideries, Laces, Trimmings, Linen 
Goods Furnitures, Flannels, Blankets, Quilts, Domestic, &c. 


Great attention is given to all 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES. 
DRESS GOODS, 
We have received more than our usual variety of Printed 
Cashmeres, M. deLaines, and all other Dress Fabrics, down 
to the prettiest styles of Ninepenny Prints. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
SCARFS, CRAVATS, HDKFS, 
and a great many other articles in full assortment. The 
names alone of all the articles in each Department of our 
Establishment, would fill a good sized newspaper. We 
therefore invite purdhavers of anything im the Dry Goods 
line to examine our stock before buying, which will be free- 
ly shown them, without their being rudely urged to buy. 


LADIES’ EXCHANGE, 
September 25. 


sep29. GEO. W. WARREN & ©O. 
NEW YEAR OF 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
—EDITED BY— 
Rev. Georcs Putnam, D. D., and Rev. George E. Extis. 
HE Publishers ask the attention of the public to THe 
CurisTIan Examiner, which commences a new vol- 
ume with the number for Januaiy, 1850. 


The Examiner is too well known to need an extended no- 
tice. Commenced in 1813 as the Christian Disciple, un- 





der the care of Dr. Noah Worcester, it has, since 1824, been 
continued as the Christian Examiner, having been at differ- 





Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip 


tion repaired at shurt notice, 


WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
march3 





ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


RCHAKRD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr. and Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding Schoo! in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 
‘The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the FircH BURG 
RaiLRoaD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well kaowa Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well , well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abandance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing room, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c. &c- 
Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teach- 
ers in Boston. 
The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 


"1 cres.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Combridges Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown,) Bos- 
ton. 

For further particulars, address Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 
Jan. 29, 1849. osly 


PLENDID Gift Books, CROSBY & NICHOLS have 
lately received a very large assortment of Illustrated 
and richly Lound books, suitable for Gift Books. Among 
them, are the Women of the Old and New Testaments, Sa- 
cred Poets of England and America, beautiful illustrated edi- 
tious of the works of Washington Irving, a very Jarge as- 
sortment of the English and American Anvuals, beautiful 
editions of the Poets, illustrated, &c., &c. 
Further particulars will be given in future papers. 
decl5 * lis2os 111 Washington st. 


= and Prose, by Mrs. Hall. Miriam, Joanna of 
Naples and other pieces, in Prose and Verse, by Mrs. 
E. B. Hall, | vol. $1.00 

Will be published next wits 


decl5 




















b 
ROSBY& NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


ent times under the editorial charge of Rev. John G. Pal- 
frey, D. D.; Rev. Francis Jenks; Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood, D. D., and Rev. James Walker, D. D ; Rev. Wil- 
liam Ware ; Rev. Alvan Lamson, D. D., and Rev. Ezra 8. 
Gannett, D. D., until July, 1849, when it passed into the 
hands of its present editors. During all this time it has 
had the confidence and support of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, and has numbered among its contributors some of the 
most eminent men of the age. 

The subscribers would ask the patronage of the public, 
for the periodical whose pages have given to the world the 
writings of Worcester, Channing und Ware, and which are 
still filled with the contributions of the best writers in the 
denomination. : 

*,* Clergymen, or others, who will interest themselves in 
the circu'atien of the Examiner, shali receive a commission 
on subscribers sent us. 

ty The Examiner is published every two months in num- 
hers of one hundred and forty-four pages each at four dol- 
lars a year. Specimen numbers furnished by the publishers. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


decl5 tf 111 Washington st. 





NHE Subscriber wishes to give German, Latin and 
French lessons. He is thoroughly acquainted with 
them. 


FRED. W. A. BOGEN, Pastor of the German Evang. 
Lutheran Church, Boston, West Castle Street, No. 14. 
dec22 2is 





R. ae Book. Philo, an Evangeliad, by the 
Author of Margaret 

Old Portraits and Modern Sketches, by John G, Whittier. 

New Poems, by Hannah F. Gould, 1 voi; Gabriel, a Story 
of Wichnor Wovd, by Mary Howitt; the Seaside and the 
Fireside, by H. W. Longfellow; Rose Marian and the Flow- 
er Faries, by Mrs. Child; Sketches and Stories from Life, by 
Mrs. Lee, Author of Three Experiments of Living; Rich- 
ard H. Dana’s Poems and Prose ouae 2 vols. 

Just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

dec29 111 Washington st. 








CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 
TERMS.---THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, or 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY GENTS if paid in advance. 
To individuals or companies who pay in edvance for fivé 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratia. 


No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretion of 
the publisher, until all arrearages are paid 
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